



























FOR RICH DAYS AHEAD 


. LESS Thou this year, O Lord! 
[ Make rich its days 
With health, and work, and prayer, 
- and praise, 
And helpful ministry 
To needy folk. 
Speak Thy soft word 
In cloudy days; 
Nor let us think ourselves forgot 
When common lot 
Of sorrow hems us round. 
Let generous impulse shame the nig- 
gard dole 
That dwarfs the soul. 
May no one fail his share of work 
Through selfish thought; 
Each day fulfill Thy holy will 
In yielded lives, 
And still the tumult 





Of desires 
Debased. 
May faith, and hope, and love, 
Increase. 





Bless Thou this year, O Lord! 


‘ A. 8S -©. CLARKE. 
—The Christian Century. 
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“You're Afraid of the Job” 


A Somewhat Extemporaneous Narrative Possessing 


> 


Both Fact and Figment 


EPTEMBER brought Jerome Hinckley 
back to the campus, eager and deter- 
mined. His eagerness was a natural 
outcome of what he had done during 
the summer. Ten days at Silver Mere; 
six weeks at a settlement house amid the tene- 
ments of New York; and then, long quiet days 
back home with open fields and sky, and time to 
reflect on all that had gone before. It had been 
a refreshing summer. 

But nis determination was something he had 
acquired rather suddenly last spring, when they 
elected him president of the Christian Associa- 
tion. How it thrilled him to recount all that had 
happened with that event! The mixed indiffer- 
ence and disappointment with which the campus 
had greeted his election. His own subsequent 
decision to resign. The protests this brought 
from his fraternity mates. And then, that pierc- 
ing, somewhat casual remark from someone in 
the group: “You’re afraid of the job!” 
How that had sent him off to the hills alone to 
do some thinking such as he had never done be- 
fore! And to come back resolved to see the thing 
through! There was something about the ex- 
perience not soon to be forgotten. 

The Usual Advice 

One of the first persons he encountered during 
those mellow September days back on the campus 
was the president of the college, a man who 
veritably had grown up with the institution. Son 
of a former president, he had moved smoothly 
upward from undergraduate to instructor, from 
faculty to dean, and so, a few years before, to 
president. 

“Ah, Jerome,” he said with friendly dignity, 
“Welcome back! Had a good summer?” 

Jerry told him about it briefly, but with gusto. 

“Fine!” commended the good gentleman. 
“Then you're ready for a big year?” 

“I surely am,” responded Jerry. Then he 
added: “Dr. Sterling, I wonder whether you will 








give me your ideas about what our Christian As- 
sociation should be and do this year?” 

“Gladly,” said the President. “Walk along to 
the office and we'll talk on the way. I have an 
appointment with a member of our Board, and I 
must not be late.”’ 

“The ‘Y’,” he continued, taking a moment to 
get in step with Jerry, “The ‘Y’ has always been 
a creditable organization here. It performs a 
very practical and helpful piece of work. Par- 
ticularly, I should say, it is to be commended 
upon its work with the incoming freshmen each 
fall—distributing handbooks, meeting the boys at 
the trains, helping them to find rooms and to se- 
cure employment; in general, making them feel 
at home. This service is immeasurable in its 
value to the college.” 

“Then, there are the regular prayer meetings 
you have each Tuesday. And the Keep-Going-to- 
Sunday-School program which you _ promote. 
And your emphasis on the importance of Sunday 
chapel. Boys coming to college, you know, are 
away from the ties of home for the first time in 
their lives, in most cases; and the ‘Y’ is genuinely 
helping them to hold fast to their good habits 
along this line. Splendid work, indeed! 

“Then, let me see, last year the ‘Y’ sent some 
of our boys out to conduct church services at the 
Reformatory; and another time to a church in 
Shavertown, I believe. ‘Deputations’ I think you 
call them. Great experience for boys! I wish 
we might do more of it. Also, you did an ex- 
cellent piece of work last spring in helping to en- 
tertain those high-school boys whom we invited 
here for a week-end to see the college. Admi- 
rable service, that! And a fine advertisement 
for the college. Of course, you plan to carry on 
along this same line this year, Jerome?” 

“Yes, of course,” said Jerry, wondering just a 
bit. 

“All in all,” the President added, with unmis- 
takable finality as they neared the Administra- 
tion Building, “The Y’s motto should be ‘Service 
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to the College.’ And any program you work out 
under such a standard, Jerome, is bound to bring 
results. Well, I shall be glad to help in any way 
I can. Come in to see me sometime.” 

Yes, of course! So Jerry had replied. But he 
was not quite so convinced. He had rather ex- 
pected something different from the President. 


Alone With Thought 
Soberly he sauntered through the hall and 
climbed the stairs to the Association’s rendez- 
vous. It was a rather large room with a single 
desk and a dozen or more easy chairs. Its walls 
were covered with framed photographs, pennants 
and the like. Everything was coated with dust. 
Jerry sat down, letting his gaze wander medita- 
tively about the room. 

“The of the Christian 
he mused. “What is it, anyhow? 
pose ?” 

Then his eye caught an official-looking docu- 
ment in a frame on the wall. He saw that it was 
a certificate of membership in the National Y. 
M.C. A. He went over to it and read: 


purpose Association?” 


The real pur- 


The Young Men’s Christian Association is a union of 
students and faculty members for the following pur- 
poses: 

To lead 
Christ; 

To lead them into membership and service in the 
Christian Church; 

To promote their growth in Christian faith and 
character especially through the study of the Bible 
and prayer; 

To influence them to devote themselves in united 
effort with all Christians to making the will of Christ 
effective in human society and to extending the King- 
dom of God throughout the world. 


students to faith in God through Jesus 


Jerry looked out across the campus. 

“Very good,” he said, half aloud. “But it’s all 
so general! Just how is any particular ‘union of 
students’ to work out those ideals? That is the 
question. And it’s still before the house.” 

When he called the cabinet together for their 
first meeting he found them fresh and ready. 
There was a full attendance. But after two 
hours of discussion on plans for the year he came 
away feeling that he had got no further than be- 
fore in making progress over the program of last 
year. 

“The fellows are willing enough, Grid,” he said 
to the cabinet vice-president, “But they haven't 
any ideas. And that’s what we most need now.” 

“How about Silver Mere?” was Gridley’s re- 
ply. “Anything worth while come out of that?” 

Silver Mere! What a flood of memories that 
brought! Yes, he’d got ideas there, a whole note- 
book full of them. But that wasn’t the big thing 
Silver Mere had meant. 

Before Jerry turned in that night he spent an 
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hour over his Silver Mere notebook. There was 
nothing there that seemed concrete and appli- 
cable to his own campus situation. And yet.... 
There were countless quotations from speeches; 
and, for a time, he lost himself reflecting and re- 
calling. One of these especially gripped him. 
“Ways to Power’’—his notes ran—‘‘(1) All-ab- 
sorbing task (Pearl of great price) ; (2) Solitude 
(Alone, in deep, mid-silence, open-doored to 
God); (3) Complete fellowship with a small 
group; (4) Esthetic (Close relationship between 
Beauty and Religion).” 

There surely was a lot stored in those few 
words, he thought. Especially in the memory of 
the face of the man who had spoken them at 
Silver Mere. 

Then he read these words: “Jesus taught prin- 
ciples of life, not a set of specific rules or a code 
of ethics. We must work out their application to 
meet our own problems.” There was something 
he needed right now! 

Jerry spent the next day alone far from the 
campus, tramping woodlands and quiet roads, 
pausing frequently to jot down his thoughts, o1 
to reread certain sections of his notebook. It 
was dark when he came home. He was tired but 
satisfied. Then, for several days, he sought out 
certain members of the faculty and not a few 
students, some of whom had not the slightest 
concern for the Christian Association. With 
each he talked intimately, asking questions, get- 
ting their ideas, sharing his own. 


The Gang Gets Together 


On Friday morning he telephoned every mem- 
ber of the cabinet telling them that he very much 
wanted them to spend Saturday afternoon and 
Sunday out at Musser’s Gap, at a cabin he had 
been able to secure, to work out definite plans for 
the year. 

When the group assembled at the Gap they 
found several fellows there who were not ofli- 
cially on the cabinet but who, all would have 
agreed, deserved to be. They found also a new 
member of the faculty, a young man with a win- 
ning personality. Professor Tindley, his name 
was, and he was to teach history. He had been 
at a normal school somewhere the year before 
but had not gotten on with the principal there. 

After a free afternoon of sport and deeper ac- 
quaintance with the young instructor the group 
gathered that evening inside the cabin, with no 
other light than that furnished by the burning 
logs in the huge fireplace. Outside, an evening 
breeze began to move among the trees, lending 
something like sanctity to it all. 

Professor Tindley spoke first, briefly and qul- 
etly, about primitive men around their fires, and 
their sense of a spirit greater than themselves: 
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how they feared it and tried in all sorts of ways 
to gain its favor; how, all up through man’s his- 
tory, that same inborn sense of something beyond 
self could be traced in unfolding manner; and 
how men today so much need to take time away 
from the complexity of civilization to keep alive 
that spirit within. Which, he said, was what 
they were trying to do there that evening. 


Several New Ideas 


Then Jerry told about his days at Silver Mere; 
how he wished that all the experience had meant 
to him might be passed on to them, and that they 
might keep it with them throughout the year. 
“The real thing that one gets from a conference 
like that,” he said, “can’t be passed on in so 
many words. And yet, it’s something that makes 
a fellow want to go much deeper into this work 
of ours. It gives him a feeling that he’s only 
been scratching the surface of life itself.” 

Then, after a pause: “I’ve been doing some 
hard thinking since I got back to college. And, 
this past week, with the help of a few others I 
worked out some suggestions for a program for 
the year. There’s nothing final about them, of 
course. Let me give them to you in full, and 
then you can do with them what you want.” 

Jerry elaborated each item, more or less as he 
deemed necessary; but his actual notes ran like 
this: 

(1) Abandon old form of cabinet committee chair- 
manships which tended to make each chairman re- 
gard his work as confined to that particular field (e. 
g. deputations, freshmen, sick-visitation, etc.) All 
members to share in full program of Association, 
particular responsibilities to be designated from time 
to time. Thus, all will feel part of whole through- 
out year. 

(2) A fellowship get-together once a week of cab- 
inet and others who really mean business. Sunday 
night best time. Not a business meeting. Rather, 
time for sharing ideas and prayer. To keep sharp 
edge on highest ideals. This group to be just as in- 
timate as possible. Therefore, not too large. 

Short business meeting of cabinet every two weeks, 
on Tuesday evening. 

(3) An occasional retreat for a week-end away 
from the campus (such as this) to check up more at 
length; and for inspiration. Bring along 
lder person. 


strong 


(4) Instead of old Tuesday evening prayer meet- 
ing, hold Sunday evening Sunday 
chapel speaker whenever desirable. 
Brief talk, then questions. 


vespers, 
available 


using 
and 


(5) Discussion groups (Gridley to head up). 
Plan number of themes of live interest to all on the 
ampus (What Can I Believe? Bible Study; R. O. T. 


C. and War; Drinking; Fraternities; Men and 
Women, etc., etc.) Find congenial time and place for 
each. Most of all, get strong leader for each group 


(faculty, ministers, older students). Carry on as 
ng as interest holds; no longer. Discussion prima- 
ly (therefore, right leaders imperative); but need 


also one or two actual “life-experiment” groups to 
get beyond mere discussion. 


(6) Bring to campus from time to time through- 
out year strong outside speaker who is a specialist in 
some field, to spend two or three days on campus, 
talking to student body once each day, with smaller 
informal groups later wherever requested or desired. 
Suggested themes: Vocational Counselling; Chris- 
tianity in Business; Sex (if right speaker), etc. 
(Write in to Student Movement headquarters for 
suggestions as to speakers.) 


(7) Much bigger program of deputations, trying 
especially to reach younger boys. Make moral and 
religious. Use only fellows who mean business. 


(8) Concentrate on work with freshmen. Impor- 
tance of getting them lined up with Association at 
its best from the start. Put them to work. Fresh- 
man cabinet, if possible. 


(9) Urge each cabinet member to take time alone 
for personal meditations. Read Bible and other de- 


votional books. Unhurried. Often. 
(10) Work together with women whenever and 
wherever possible (Silver Mere an interesting ex- 


ample). 


“All of which,” Jerry added with a smile, “may 
sound like the Ten Commandments. But which, 
it is not. It represents, as I said before, the 
ideas of at least a dozen men on the campus, 
some of whom are right here. How does it 
strike you?” 


Reaction and—? 


Nobody hastened to reply. The wood in the 
fireplace, now in full blaze, crackled and sizzled. 
Jerry waited. Reactions came, freely after the 
first one. 

“Great stuff.” 

“It’s a big order, Jerry. 
think it over.” 

“Some of it is very good.” 

“Sounds to me like the sort of thing we ought 
to be doing.” 

“Pretty heavy for some of us seniors who have 
other activities to carry.” 

“Let’s have a retreat once a month.” 

“Do you really think Dr. Sterling will O. K. all 
of it?” 

“Oh, 
times!” 

“Yes, and the Board of Trustees rules him!” 

“I move we adopt the plan as read.” 

“Second the—”’ 

It was Professor Tindley who _ interposed. 
“I’d like to make a suggestion, if I may,” he 
said. “Namely, that we do not try to take any 
final action on this tonight. Most of us have 
heard it for the first time. It’s only right that 
we should take more time to think it over, as 
well as to talk it over.” 

It was so agreed. And there followed that eve- 

(Completed on p. 6) 


We need time to 


hang Dr. Sterling! He’s behind the 
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Theology in Strenuous Days 


By Robert L. Calhoun 





RHEOLOGY has fall- sequences for theology, which 

en on _ strenuous We are happy to announce this they have no intention of 

days. Only the series of articles by Professor quitting. But the tumult 

Greek and Roman Calhoun, of Yale. Month by outside still goes on. There 

Catholic churches month he will seek to answer are always camp-followers 
maintain a look of immobility. the questions that are upper- 


the 


> most im 
J Sse rea < S 0 - . 
Elsewhere tumult and shout creasing 


ing run high. For a long time, whe ese 
hostile critics have a 
been railing at Christian dog- 


of course, reasonable 


mas, and Protestants have 
been revising them, but cau- 
tiously. Even the infidels believed in a God, and 
the main Protestant bodies have been very con- 
servative. But now the bars are down. Voltaire 
and Paine are outmoded. They were clever, of 


course, but too subtle, sicklied o’er with the pale 


cast of thought; the newer atheism is not. Some 
of its prophets think keenly and deeply; but their 
more virile followers are much too busy baiting 


“liberals.” In 
jeered by its enemies, 


Puritans and scaring Protestant 
the mélée theology fares ill, 
lopped down to bleak “fundamentals” by some of 
its friends, by others abandoned for a social gos- 
pel not concerned about God. 

Amid all this din it is strange to hear the name 
of science invoked so often. The Menckenites 
swing their bull-roarers honor of science and 
enlightenment; ultra-liberal Protestants seek to 
be scientific first, with religion second; even 
Fundamentalists bow respectfully to “true 
science’’—as though somehow there were virtue 
in pronouncing the word. Everyone today must 
needs call himself and his party scientific, how- 
ever little he may understand the methods of the 
sciences and however far he may be from their 
spirit. It was not always so. Once philosophy 
and science could be respectable only as servants 
of a too-often overbearing Church. But now 
churches and theologians are seeking to share in 
the growing prestige of science. The change is 
recent, confined to Protestant territory, and 
yet incomplete, but it is not likely to be reversed. 
The scientists’ war for independence is won. It 
was a hard fight, often a bitter one, and science 
deserved to win. Now we are in the clatter and 
dust of an era of reconstruction. 

The picture is too complicated to describe. 
Leaders on both sides are discussing terms of 
peace in real amity. Sober scientists have no de- 
sire to fight a war of extermination (which they 
probably could not win). Well-informed church- 
men welcome the freedom of science and its con- 


minds of that in- 
number of 
honestly trying to find 
faith 
complexities of our modern day. 


who at- 
themselves to a_ victor 
and shout on the winning 
side. There are always val- 
iant die-hards who cannot ad- 
mit that the cause they loved 
is lost, and pliable folk who 
change sides quickly and loudly. There are young 
people who delight in a hubbub, and like to march 
with the band. These groups are making most of 
the noise. There are bewildered, serious-minded 
folk, young and old, who want to know what is 
happening and why, and what to do about it, and 
find it difficult to learn. And there is a hard- 
eyed multitude that goes thriftily about its own 
affairs with half an eye on a fight, and turns 
thumbs down on the without bothering 
much about the fine points. What will come of it 
all for theology and religion no one can now say. 
It is sure at least that there is hard work ahead. 


and carpet-baggers 
ach 
students ta 


the 


amid 


loser 


The Church Loses Prestige 


This situation has been a long time developing, 
and in the process the morale of theologians and 
the prestige of the churches have suffered some 
heavy blows. There is no good in trying to burke 
that fact. The prestige of the Church began to 
suffer in the later middle age, with the rise of 
strong secular government and the disgrace ol 
the Church by papal quarreling and commercial- 
ism. It was temporarily revived but ultimatel) 
undermined by the Protestant reformation and 
the dizzy succession of schisms that followed, 
splitting the Church into sectarian fragments. It 
went on hectically during the war, and with the 
passing of the war fever, it sank again. In the 
backwash of that emotional debauch, the defla- 
tion of enthusiasms and old-fashioned loyalties 
and the revolt against restraint and responsibility, 
the Church has suffered along with other institu- 
tions of repute; flaming youth find it dull. But 
what is more deplorable, high-minded, thoughtfu 
people have been alienated by what has seemed 
to them inability of the churches to deal wit! 
harsh realities in grown-up fashion. In a world 
full of adult problems, many a church is et- 
grossed in little games of its own, like an irre 
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sponsible child. Labor notorious- 
ly has little use for Protestant- 
ism. Government uses it on oc- 
casion, but most of the time ig- 
nores it. The church’s prestige 
just now is not high. 


Theology About-Faces 


The morale of theologians has 
suffered, too, and their custom- 
ary though commonly unavowed 
assumption of infallibility has 
been progressively undermined. 
The basic Christian dogmas, 
framed to make clear the mean- 
ing of the Scriptures on certain 
disputed points, were the prod- 
uct of vigorous thinking and : 
high living (and some less ad- at the Si 
mirable factors) in the first six 
centuries. Theology flourished 
in those days, living and grow- 
ing. But the dark age closed in over western Eu- 
rope and when a new medizval society had mas- 
tered the art of abstruse thinking, the Scriptures, 
the creeds and the Church—monuments of a re- 
vered antiquity—had long been wearing halos 
and were exempt from fundamental criticism. 
Especially the Church—the Body of Christ on 
earth and temple of the Holy Ghost, established 
by the Lord himself and continued through an 
unbroken line of apostles and their successors— 
was beyond all human questioning. Through it 
God spoke, and by its perennial authority the 
Scriptures and creeds were guaranteed. When 
Luther and Calvin broke away after 1520, they 
wrought the first basic change in the grounding 
of theology. Not in the Church, they taught, but 
in the Bible is the only authoritative basis for be- 
lief; an infallible Book takes the place of an in- 
fallible Church, and the creeds are reaffirmed on 
the authority of the inerrant Scriptures. But 
that position was already being sapped. 
Humanist scholars had worked out a technique 
of historical criticism, and were applying it 
to the Bible. The work they began is not 
even now completed, but by the latter years 
of the nineteenth century its trend was clear 
enough. The inerrant Book had been shown 
to be not inerrant, and theology was driven a 
second time to seek another authoritative ground. 
This it quickly found in the religious experiences 
of individuals, above all in the experiences of 
Jesus. The Scriptures are not an infallible source 
of theological knowledge. Very well, but they re- 
cord special experiences which are. In exalted 
moments of insight, knowledge of God and the 
World is directly given, and theology may build 
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Calhoun was nothing less than 
Estes Park last July, when 
Secretaries Assembly 
he led a daily hour based on Streeter’s 
“Reality.” 


on that with assurance. Now, 
in our own day, after the re- 
formers and the higher critics 
come the psychologists, profess- 
ing to cut away even this deep- 
est ground of all. For these 
special experiences, they say, re- 
veal only man, not God. In 
them the diverse strata of the 
devotee’s own body and mind 
come to light. There is no basis 
for an infallible theology here, 
unless the experiences them- 
selves could be checked and au- 
thenticated by other factors 
still. But where else can one 
turn, except to the realm of or- 
dinary experience? And in that 
realm what advantage has the 
theologian over other observers, 
whose conclusions are admitted- 
ly fallible? It looks as though 
theology must certainly give up 
any claim to infallibility. 

All this may sound smooth enough in the tell- 
ing—a natural and proper development, neither 
surprising nor regrettable. But for conventional 
churchmen and theologians, accustomed to claim 
special privileges in the realm of thought, it is 
hard. Well enough for secular thinkers to grub 
and moil after facts, to build up conclusions by 
exacting, patient labor, and then to have the re- 
sults upset and so to begin again, never free from 
the chance of failure. But with respect to the 
great questions touching salvation, the questions 
discussed by theology, one wants to be sure, be- 
yond any such chance! How much better in that 
realm to be able to read off guaranteed results 
from guaranteed premises which someone else 
has worked out and an infallible authority ap- 
proved! It is no wonder that theologians have 
fought every encroachment on these ancient pre- 
vogatives, and that many of them are fighting 
still and will fight on. But in the eyes of the 
educated world their fight is already lost. The 
principle of infallibility, as applied to any human 
knower, is going to the wall. Theologians, like 
other men, can and do make mistakes, and their 
conclusions, no matter how authenticated, must 
stand open to revision. The claim to infallibility, 
duly disguised, is natural enough. I suspect we 
all make it now and then. But natural or no, it 
hinders getting at the truth of things, a task for 
which not miniature omniscience but an attitude 
of tentativeness, of receptivity, in a sense of hu- 
mility, is the first requisite. One chief virtue of 
the scientific mind is its persistent effort to main- 
tain this not quite easy and natural attitude. It 
is high time, now, for the theological mind to fol- 
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low the same course, even though, as we shall sug- 
gest, its methods are not in many respects the 
methods of science. 


Is Truth Attainable?> 


This should not and, I think, need not preclude 
vigor of thought and robust conviction. A mere 
docile emptiness of mind is no virtue. Neither 
is indolent, easy-going imitation. It is peculiarly 
true in the realm of religion that a man’s thought 
must be in some real sense his own to have value. 
But I may at a given moment genuinely hold and 
defend a view heartily, yet know and say all the 
while that another day, with more information, 
with a different adjustment all round, I may well 
hold a very different view; and, moreover, that 
for all I know, both views may be wrong. The 
point is not to shirk committing oneself at all; 
the point is to avoid claiming more than the facts 
warrant. I know that here and now I do believe 
thus and so; let me say so plainly. But that this 
my belief is in fact the final truth I may not know 
at all; let me not then profess that I do. Let me 
trust the universe to tell the truth through me, 
so far as I make that possible; but let me not blur 
the picture by unwarranted assertions. 

There is just now, I think, a special need for 
boldness (not recklessness) about theology, on 
the part of those who are seeking a satisfactory 
rapprochement with the sciences. It seems to me 
that both Fundamentalists and liberal Protest- 
ants have tended to oversimplify and so to im- 
poverish regrettably the positions they defend. 
The Fundamentalists concentrate on five tenets 
of traditional Calvinism, as though these were the 
gist of it all, and a worthy theology in themselves. 
The liberals, likewise, have made special selec- 
tion from the common traditional material, chosen 
for maximum acceptability to the scientists whom 
they have found friendly. In both instances the 
impression is left that we are concerned mainly to 
salvage fragments of an old theology, rather than 
to get from the great systems of the past inspira- 
tion and guidance to the making of worthy sys- 
tems for the present. It surely is grave error to 
conceive that the prime virtue of a theology is in- 
offensiveness; that we do theology a service when 
we prune it down until it is no longer easy to hit. 
A system of doctrine must be inspiring (as Cal- 
vinism was) or it is naught. Theologies cannot 
be precise diagrams; it is their function to be like 
songs and poems, sources of strength and beauty 
for human life. But these questions must be 
postponed to the next paper. 


modern 
Tue IN 
raised by this or 


NOTE: The second article in this series on 
religion will appear in the November number. 
TERCOLLEGIAN will welcome questions 
subsequent articles. 
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“AFRAID OF THE JOB” 
(Continued from p. 3) 


ning a prolonged discussion. In this, Professor 
Tindley was easily the leader, not because of any 
direct statements he made so much as by the 
questions he asked. He had a way of asking 
questions that drew everybody into the discus- 
sion (drew them in and then drew them out), 
and that so broke up each issue that all its impli- 
cations were apparent to all. Jerry himself, for 
the most part, remained silent. 

It was three hours later when the discussion 
began to thin out and a reflective, somewhat pro- 
found silence to ensue. It was as though the 
group had come to feel that it had gone as far 
as discussion could carry it; that now each man 
alone must hold tacit conference with forces 
within his own self. Professor Tindley lapsed 
sympathetically into their mood, gazing deeply 
into the glow of the fireplace. 

It was Jerry, at length, who broke the silence. 

“Professor,” he said, “What are your own im- 
pressions about our work? So far you have only 
asked us questions.” 

“Yes,” was the slow reply. “And I think | 
should prefer to continue only to ask questions. 
Simply because I believe you need to become ab- 
solutely sure what it is that you are ready to do; 
but more, that you understand what the actual 
doing of it may involve. I wonder, for one thing, 
whether you really do see that your program will 
mean little unless you are willing to carry over 
application into your own lives of any light your 
program may bring, and to fight for such ap- 
plication on a larger scale among your fellows on 
the campus whenever that becomes the thing to 
do. If you do see all that is there involved are 
you willing to pay the price? For there is a price 
to be paid, even though there are great rewards.” 

Then, in his characteristic manner, he told 
them of one or two personal experiences: one, 
with his family when he decided to forego a busi- 
career with his father and to become a 
teacher instead; another, much more recent, 
when he found it necessary to differ with his 
superior officers on the question of what con- 
stituted teaching itself. 


hess 


“You fellows have been rather close to reality 
here tonight,” he said, finally. “I hope you will 
go on—further.” 

“All of which,” said Jerry, after a few mo- 
ments, “We need now to sleep on, and to come 
back to tomorrow when we shall decide whether 
we are going to go further or—” 

The remainder of that sentence he spoke t0 
himself alone, somewhat reminiscently : 

“Or whether we're afraid of the job.” 
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The Thomas Arold of the South 


By Wilbur F. Tillett 


~ was known by 
many names. The 
most familiar was 
“Old Sawney,’ a 
nickname the origin 
of which antedates his coming 
to Tennessee and even the 
time when the knowledge of 
any man of the present gen- 
eration runneth to the con- 
trary. It had come to be a 
term at once of endearment 
and of honor long before his 
four and four years 
were terminated by death on 
the nineteenth of December 





score 


last. 
It was in the summer of 
1870 that William Robert 
'e signe is positio 
Webb resigns d his | osition odin. tae 
as a teacher in the famed 


Horner School at Oxford, N. C., moved to Ten- 
nessee, and established a training school for boys 
at Culleoka, in Maury County. He was born at 
Mt. Tirzah in Person County, N. C., on November 
ll, 1842. He was prepared for college at the 
famed Bingham School, then located at Oaks, 
N. C. He had spent only one year at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina when he doffed the cap 
and gown and donned the Confederate grey to 
become a soldier in the Southern army at the out- 
break of the Civil War. Here he served first as 
a lieutenant in the infantry and later as a private, 
and then as an officer in the cavalry. He com- 
manded a company in the last fight of the Civil 
War, that at Namozine Church in Virginia, on 
April 3, 1865, when he and his company 
captured. 

Returning home in July, 1865, he spent a yea) 
working on the farm and preparing himself as 
best he could for teaching. He became associated 
with the Horner School in 1866. While teaching 
there he took advantage of the privilege accorded 
former students of the state university who had 
gone into the army, to complete by correspondence 
and examinations the work leading to graduation. 
In 1869 he received from his university the Master 
of Arts degree. 

No man connected with the faculty of the Horn- 
er School did more to give it the high standing 
it attained for thorough work and for successfully 
preparing men for college and university than 
this young Confederate soldier. And yet, even 

NOTE lr 
University 


were 


Tillett is a Professor in Vanderbilt 





thus early in his career as a 
teacher, valuable as was his 
intellectual work for his stu- 
dents, even more valuable and 
far-reaching was his influence 
upon the moral character and 
life ideals of the boys he 
taught. Many a citizen of 
North Carolina now in the 
prime of useful life counts it 
among the greatest blessings 
of his entire life that his 
father, when many cheaper 
schools could have been found, 
selected the Horner School 
where William R. Webb was 
an instructor, as the school 
where he should be prepared 
for college and for life. 

The influence of William R. 
Webb and of his school, which, 
after sixteen years at Culleoka, was moved to Bell 
Buckle in 1886, does not lack much, if anything, 
of being the most potent single factor in the edu- 
cational history of Middle Tennessee and, to some 
extent, of the central south during the past half 
century. For so successful has the Webb School 
been in training boys both for college and citizen- 
ship that it long ago became a model and standard 
to go by, and it long since came to pass that 
whenever, in the central south, a community has 
sought to establish a preparatory school, the de- 
sire and aim has been to make it as nearly like 
the Webb School as possible. 


Webb 


His rare power, whether in private interviews 
with boys, or in talks with groups, to make their 
souls stir with inspiration and burn with ardent 
aspirations for the best things in life, was one of 
the secrets of his great and lasting power. 

A plain, simple school teacher, ever a public 
spirited citizen, a Christian statesman, a church- 
man; at once Catholic-minded and yet ever loyal 
to his own religious denomination; an all-round 
man, four-square, straight from the shoulder, un- 
afraid, democrat, prohibitionist from start to 
finish; a fighter who could not stay out of the 
fray where right and wrong were involved in the 
struggle, and yet a soldier hating war and ending 
his long life fighting for the brotherhood of man 
and nations and the peace of the world—this was 
the honored man who more than any and all 
others made the name and fame of the Webb 
School to travel wherever the Webb boys 
have gone, for his boys, by the life they have lived 

(Continued on Page 10) 
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Chapel Meditations 


As Used At Dartmouth College 
By Roy D. Chamberlain 


I 

Why am I here? 

I have received life, home, patient care, love, 
friendship—and I am worthy of so little. 

I have received beauty, light and color, the 
sun and the stars, blue moonlight on the snow, 
the changing seasons, clouds and streams and 
mountains; there is so much that is beautiful,— 
and | see so little. 

I have received truth, the wisdom of the ages, 
education, this college—all offered to me, to pos- 
sess, to use, to enjoy. I do so little; I know so 
little; I try so little. I am no Dartmouth man 
until I have earned that high title. 

I have received everything; I have accepted 
everything as if it were really my own by divine 
right, as if the world were created and ordered 
all for me. I have called it mine; but nothing is 
mine until I have earned it—by understanding it, 
by appreciating and appropriating it. 

I have received all, all. 

Why I? Why I, instead of another? 

“Would it not be better for the world at large 
if my neck were wrung five minutes hence?” 

Is there any answer but this—‘“I must create 


my own justification for living’?... 
I will live well—God help me—today! 
II 


I confuse Dartmouth with words. 

Words? The man who spills the most words 
all over the campus is not the best Dartmouth 
man. When did a senior win the Barrett prize 
by talking? 

Noisy words are not Dartmouth. Dartmouth 
songs and Dartmouth cheers are not Dartmouth. 

I must look through the campus of Dartmouth, 
buildings, faculty, alumni, students, to find the 
Soul of Dartmouth. It is a great soul, a growing 
soul, the Soul of Dartmouth. 

I don’t care primarily about the curriculum, or 
faculty or campus; nor about the Outing Club, 
the Christian Association, the musical clubs, the 
papers nor the players. All that is not the Soul 
of Dartmouth; it is merely a weak effort inade- 
quately to express the Soul of Dartmouth. 

I love Dartmouth. 

I believe in Dartmouth. 

I respect, revere, honor Dartmouth. 

I shall put my Dartmouth creed into my deed. 
I shall practice the Spirit of Dartmouth by prac- 
ticing Dartmouth honor, Dartmouth sturdiness 
and strength, Dartmouth manliness and courage, 
Dartmouth tolerance and liberalism, Dartmouth 


pioneering and adventuresomeness, Dartmouth 
loyalty! 

The great end of life is not words, talk, not 
even knowledge, but worthy action. 

Today, tomorrow, I shall act the Dartmouth 
spirit. 

Iil 

I confuse religion with words. 

“Christianity is a talkative religion.” I am al- 
ways ready to talk about religion, whether | 
know anything about it, or ever practice it, or 
not. 

I must think straight about religion. But talk 
about religion is not religion—nor theology, nor 
creeds, nor church services nor hymns _ nor 
prayers. Religion is life, not theory; religion is 
deeds, not words. 

I shall try “to put my creed into my deed, nor 
speak with double tongue.” 

“The great end of life is not knowledge, but 
action.” 

“The highest cannot be spoken,” but it can be 
acted. I shall act today, tomorrow, the highest 
that I know. 

IV 

I confuse Jesus Christ with words. 

Words? Men curse in the name of Jesus 
Christ; men damn and shout for Christ’s sake. 
College men take the holiest words in the lan- 
guage and splatter them all over the mudholes 
of life, revealing the emptiness of their own souls. 

Words are not Jesus Christ. Talk about Him 
is not Jesus Christ. 

I don’t care whether Jesus was virgin born or 
not. 

I don’t care whether He fed four thousand or 
five, whether He healed lepers or raised dead 
Lazarus, or not. 

I don’t care what ancient creeds say about Him, 
His divinity or His deity, very God of Very God 
—or not. 

Jesus Christ is not words! 

But there is no truth about Jesus Christ until 
it is acted—until I act it. I shall put my Christ- 
creed into my Christ-deed. There is no Christ 
for me until I begin to live a Christlike life. 

I shall practice Jesus Christ by practicing His 
goodness and meekness, His patience and long- 
suffering, His compassion and loyalty, His right- 
eousness and truth, His love. The great end of 
the Christian life is not knowledge about Jesus, 
but Christlike action. 

Today, tomorrow, I shall try to act Christ! 
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EDITORIALS 


Once More— 


HAT’S college for? Whether asked by a 
freshman who for the first time finds 
himself in the complex rush of campus 
life, or by a senior who realizes, perhaps 
with apprehension, that the answer has thus far 
eluded him, this is one of those profitable ques- 
tions which needs persistently to be faced. None 
ean deny that college administrators, boards of 
control and parents should likewise be confronted 
with this searching query; nevertheless the ques- 
tion is one to which the individual student—in a 
purely personal way to a large degree—may dis- 
cover his own answer. In fact, college for each 
student is made up very largely of the purposes 
and attitudes he carries with him through his 
four—more or less—years of academic and extra- 
curricular experience. The question is in reality 
transposed and personalized—What am I in col- 
lege for? Many have been indebted to J. Palmer 
Gavit for his analysis of college life from which 
we here quote the following list of purposes 
which carry many men and women through col- 
lege: 





(1) For fitting oneself to cut a larger figure, in 
whatever terms of social standing or what-not of 
that sort; or to make money—with the idea that a 
reputation for having “been to college” affords a 
running start in business. 

(2) For fun; for nearly grown-up play; for the 
enjoyment of a pleasant status in late adolescence 
with a minimum of toil and discipline, delaying the 
serious work of life; for participation in an enchant- 
ing variety of congenial activities—athletics in par- 
ticular—and the making of “desirable” contacts and 
friendships. 


(3) For the expression and perpetuation of a 
sentimental loyalty or a family tradition, involving 
the assumption as a matter of course that son shall 
go to “father’s old college” regardless of what the 
college may be now. 

(4) For the continuance of solicitous supervision 
in a kind of adult nursery, where the young person 
will still be under espionage; a sort of “glorified 
prep-school.” 

(5) For the shelter, treatment, and discipline of 
physical, mental, and moral “lame ducks”; a specie: 
of sanatorium or reform school for young people who 
are “too much” for busy, lazy, or 
parents or guardians. 


incompetent 


(6) For the equipment of a caste; for the polish- 
ing off and certification of members of an elite, an 
intellectual aristocracy, or of some vaguely differen 
tiated cult of “leaders” in the body politic. 

(7) For the learning of a trade or profession, civil 
or military; or even of the details of cookery, dress 
making, or millinery; or of agriculture, music, or 
art. 


(8) For propaganda; i.e., the inculcation, sub- 
stantiation, and fastening-on of some particular 
creed—social, political, economic, or religious—and 
the confirmation of prejudices of class, sect, or race. 

(9) For scholarly research in science, economics, 
history, literature, and the training of specialists, 
experts, or teachers of particular subjects. 

(10) For the normal rounding-out of the formal 
education of the intelligent citizen, in an atmosphere 
of intellectual freedom and under adequate instruc- 
tional inspiration and guidance; in preparation for 
effective participation as a responsible adult in the 
world in which he lives, in all ways as an intelligent 
active member in his community, his nation and the 
fellowship of nations. For going on with the task 
of self-understanding, self-government, and _self- 
development in the life that now is, and for the life 
that is to come. 


Any one acquainted with college life today 
knows that not only is it possible to receive from 
college the kind of experience and help one de- 
sires, but also that more than ever before it 
seems possible for students creatively to partici- 
pate in making of the college itself something 
more in keeping with the purpose for which it 
was established. The Dartmouth experiment is 
a symbol of the tendency across the country to 
recognize college as a community of learning in 
which the student, the faculty and the adminis- 
tration each has a determinative function. Ber- 
trand Russell once challenged students to “par- 
ticipate in their own education.” No first step 
will more surely lead in that direction than a be- 
ginning in the process of answering the question 
which opens this editorial. 


To Make Justice Safe 


the seven-year Sacco-Vanzetti case ar- 
rived at its final tragic scene. This ac- 
counts for the fact that none save a few 
individual voices were raised by the college world 
in the discussion of the unsuccessful but heroic 
attempt to save these foreign-born men from ex- 
ecution. The issue lay, not in the fact that the 
men certainly were innocent, but rather in that 
there were serious doubts concerning both their 
guilt and the fairness of their trial and convic- 
tion. We are unafraid of being branded moral- 
ists in attempting to point out a lesson in these 
events which, surrounded by such grave doubts, 
have culminated in the snuffing out of two human 
lives. The conception of legal justice which holds 
sway in Massachusetts and most of the rest of 
the world, must be superseded by a system more 
modern in terms of our present knowledge of 
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psychiatry and penology, more humane in its 
treatment of suspects and their dependent fam- 
ilies, less influenced by political or personal preju- 
dice, more sensitive to justice and less circum- 
scribed by legal technicalities. Against the dark- 
ness of this seven-year reign of horror, the 
crusading earnestness of many of those associ- 
ated with the defense stands out in inspiring 
relief. In addition to Mr. Hill and his colleagues 
we must mention Powers Hapgood, known to 
many of our readers, who left his work in the 
Pennsylvania coal fields to do what he could for 
the condemned men in Boston and who as we go 
to press faces trial there for his activity; and also 
Heywood Broun, a special writer for The World 
in New York, who refused to desist from dealing 
with the Saccco-Vanzetti case in his column and, 
as he said, like Pilate “wash his hands of the 
blood of these innocent men.” While we regret 
to see two moral crusaders like The World and 
Mr. Broun part company, we cannot escape a feel- 
ing of gratitude that, even at the cost of his 
position, Mr. Broun refused to be quiet. Many 
now in the colleges will find their opportunity for 
service along the trail of these men who, while 
failing in the immediate goal, have helped arouse 
our conscience to the necessity for fundamental 
changes in our criminal procedure. 


Since Commencement 


ANY of our readers realize that some- 
thing new and creative has been happen- 
ing to the Student Y. M. C. A. during the 
summer months. A widespread sense 

of encouragement and expectancy which is abroad 
testifies to a potent if hidden cause. Anyone 
who was acquainted with the atmosphere of the 
general student Movement last winter and spring 

—with its prolonged bickerings on organizational 
matters and the sense of repression that largely 
overcame the spiritual resiliency of its commit- 
tees and staff—will find in October a prevalent 
spirit of hope, daring and renewed enthusiasm. 
There are three great Christian virtues—Faith, 
Hope and Love. It has been a long time since we 
have had so good a chance to train under the 
discipline of hope. 

This general spirit has already embodied itself 
in concrete expressions. The National Secretarial 
Assembly, which spent three July weeks at Estes 
Park, was marked not only by a definiteness of 
statesmanlike planning, but by an elevation of 
spirit worthy of the towering Rockies around it. 
Several friends have offered financial aid with a 
generosity which is almost hilarious. The high 
calibre of the students and their older friends 
who have gladly accepted responsibility on the 
new councils is tending to qualify these groups 
with the best of those which are leading social 
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and religious movements in the nation. Perhaps 
the most striking testimony to the promising ex- 
pectancy of the new year is the remarkable res- 
ponse by those who have been asked to accept 
secretarial positions. Whether it is time or 
money or advocacy or life, everyone seems anx- 
ious to help the new order. This is a good omen 
for the new year which has just begun. 


THE THOMAS ARNOLD OF THE SOUTH 
(Continued from p. T) 


and the work they have done, have caused men to 
learn of the name and work of this most honored 
and famous of all southern educators of boys. 

What Thomas Arnold was to England, that 
William R. Webb was to the Southland. The his- 
tory of Christian education in the central south 
cannot be truly written in the future without giv- 
ing a large place to William R. Webb and the 
Webb School. It is only a teacher’s pupil that can 
make a teacher great. His thousands of boys, 
scattered abroad in all parts of the country and 
at work in all sorts of vocations, are making his- 
tory. We must wait a generation before their 
life work can be known and adjudged. 

If church ownership and control of the school 
and its teachers are necessary to make education 
Christian, we cannot call the work of the Webb 
School Christian; but if the essential thing in a 
Christian School be to have a truly Christian at- 
mosphere to pervade it and the Bible to be re- 
vered and read and studied as the word of 
God, and the human Christ to be recognized as 
the model of a perfect life for a young man and 
the divine Christ as the Savior of a sinful world 
—if this makes education to be Christian—I do 
not know of any teacher more worthy to be called 
a Christian educator than William R. Webb, or of 
any school for the past half century that has been 
engaged in the work of Christian education more 
truly than the Webb School. 

To his son Professor Webb dictated the follow- 
ing message to his boys—to his students of sixty 
years scattered abroad as well as to those then 
in attendance—a message that rings true to “Old 
Sawney’s” ethical ideals, uttered in his talks a 
thousand times. It is a message which all boys 
everywhere would do well to heed: 

Give the boys my love, and tell them to lead a large 
life. A large life is no piffle, but one that makes the 
world better because you have lived. If the world is 
better because of you, you are a wonderful success; 
if it is worse because of you, you are a miserable 
failure. When you come to the end. you will find that 
the only things that are worth while are character 
and the help you have given to other people. The 
first step in the development of character is loyalty 
and obedience to your parents, your teachers and your 


God. And do not forget: never do anything that you 
have to hide. 
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The Book Shelf 


RELIGION 


posium. 


AND MODERN LIFE. 
Scribner. $2.50. 

The Spirit and Science, Religion and Reality 
are typical of a valuable manner of book-making 
much employed in England. The various essays 
which compose these volumes are by writers ex- 
pert in the subject treated—some phase of Chris- 
tian thought or some live field of investigation, 
as astronomy, which has inescapable implications 
for religious thought. Many Americans have 
enjoyed these writings and asked “why not such 
‘anthologies’ by the best American minds?” 
Perhaps in Religion and Modern Life we have a 
beginning. 

Publication, however, was an afterthought; 
the book is composed of eighteen lectures chosen 


A Sym- 


from series delivered at Harvard, 1924-26, under 


the Phillips Brooks House Association. They 
should attract students for several reasons— 
the subject matter is important, their authors 
are eminent and they were prepared especially 
for students. Among the chapters are: Religion 
for Modern Youth, by the late President Eliot; 
Religion and Mind, by James Bisset Pratt; Mys- 
ticism and Prayer, by Bishop C. L. Slattery; 
Ethics and Religion, by George Herbert Palmer; 
teligion and Health, by Richard C. Cabot; Reli- 
gion: Its Productive Value, by T. N. Carver; 
Law, Politics and Religion, by Roscoe Pound; 
Religion of the Future, by W. E. Hocking. 

Some lectures are practical, others speculative; 
some largely informative, others chiefly provoca- 
tive. To certain ones are appended the questions 
asked by the students following the delivery of 
the lecture and the answers of the speaker. The 
present reviewer was struck with how much can 
be said lucidly and in small space, on large topics 
(perhaps the epidemic of “Outlines” has trained 
our intellectuals in this “humanizing of knowl- 
edge’), and how satisfyingly a thinker can re- 
veal in brief compass his flavor, characteristic 
temper and the pith of his whole philosophy. 
Students need no longer be ignorant of Hocking, 
for instance, because they have not fortitude 
enough to attack such a formidable tome as The 
Meaning of God in Human Experience. On the 
other hand, these lectures should prove a valu- 
able introduction to the more profound writings 
of the authors who strike fire. 

This volume should have wide circulation 
among those students who have been bitten in- 
curably by the flea of intellectual inquiry in the 
realm of religion and who believe that Christian- 
ity is concerned not only with beauty and good- 
ness but also with truth. 

HARRY BONE. 


PERSONAL RELIGION AND THE LIFE OF 
DEVOTION. By W. R. Inge. Longmans, 
Green. $1. 


Again the famous Dean of St. Paul’s has 
helped us. Suffering and hope are modestly re- 
vealed in the last chapter, where he relates the 
sad story of the sickness and death of his eleven- 
year-old daughter, Paula, and her exceptional in- 
fluence upon many people. , 

The purpose of the book is plainly to make 
Christians more thoughtful, help them break 
through to reality in experience and conscious 
fellowship with God and to increase the volume 
and meaning of the life of devotion. The chap- 
ters on “Faith,” “Hope,” “Joy” will kindle fires 
in the spiritually down-hearted. The eight chap- 
ters are excellent for reading at any time. 

GALE SEAMAN. 


BROTHER SAUL. 
tury Co. $2.50. 


By Donn Byrne. The Cen- 


The whimsical beauty of this book will appeal 
to a wide group. The narrative, which bears 
evidence of a prodigious background of scholarly 
research, is a realistic and colorful description of 
the Roman days of Jesus, and of New Testament 
times. Saul’s long and useful life; his bitter 
quarrel with the Church in Jerusalem; his heroic 
conquest of the world of his day for Christ—all 
stand out in vivid relief against the pomp and 
glory of a pagan world. Brother Saul is an un- 
usual book. 

CHARLES SCHWIESO, JR. 
Cal-Tech. 


THE INDIAN OUTLOOK. By W.E.S. Holland. 
Missionary Education Movement. $1. 


Here is one of the best brief books on India 
that has appeared. The author, a British mis- 
sionary to India, gives as clear a picture of his 
adopted country as is to be found anywhere. He 
touches upon practically all phases of Indian life 
but pays especial attention to the events of the 
past ten years. After a brief general descrip- 
tion of the country which leaves one wondering 
how so much could be so clearly stated and yet 
packed into one chapter, he goes on to a narra- 
tion of the nationalistic movement, the causes for 
it and of the Indian resentment against Great 
sritain. He describes Gandhi and his influence, 
and then appraises the accomplishments and de- 
fects of British rule. He pictures the religious 
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life of India, gives an account of Christian mis- 
sions and of the Indian attitude toward them, 
and ends with a chapter on what he calls “The 
Call of India.” 


The author has a singular capacity for seeing 
the Indian point of view and of stating it fairly. 
He also has no illusions about British rule in 
India and presents with almost brutal frankness 
its shortcomings and injustices. He obviously 
loves India and the Indians. He is able to look 
at India, however, with an objectivity which one 
usually misses in Indian students and while stat- 
ing strongly the best that can be said about the 
country and its people shows also the unloveiy 
spots of Indian life, often using the words of 
Indians as he does so. He is distinctly “progres- 
sive” in his attitude towards missions and mis- 
sion policy but he is profoundly convinced that 
with necessary modifications missions are still 
desperately needed. Those who wish a sympa- 
thetic, sane picture of India and a judicious, 
thoroughly informed statement of the status end 
problems of missions in that country should read 
this book and read it at once. 

i K. S. LATOURETTE. 
2 ale, 


THE OUTLAWRY OF WAR. By C. C. Morrison. 
Foreword by John Dewey. Willett, Clark & 
Colby. $3. 


This book is the clearest, most comprehensive 
and certainly most pungent argument for the out- 
lawry of war that I have read. The method 
which Dr. Morrison employs in developing his 
subject involves some repetition. But the argu- 
ment is never wearisome and the effect is cumu- 
lative. As readers of the INTERCOLLEGIAN know, 
the Levinson-Borah plan for the outlawry of war 
begins with a solemn act by the nations outlaw- 
ing war as a method of settling international dis- 
putes. One nation might take the initiative in 
this act. Two or three nations might make a 
useful beginning. But what is desired is a uni- 
versal treaty denouncing war. Then an interna- 
tional court must be created to administer law 
of peace based on existing treaties and the codi- 
fication of international law. Dr. Morrison is not 
only successful in explaining exactly what is in- 
volved in these steps and why they are reason- 
able, but he is particularly convincing in discus- 
sing the moot questions of sanctions for “enforc- 
ing’ peace and in pointing out why the outlawry 
of war is superior to compulsory arbitration. A 
court, he says, will not have to settle every ques- 
tion. Some questions beyond the effective juris- 
diction of a court can be left to extra-legal settle- 
ment or to the healing work of time, whereas the 
attempt to settle them compulsorily by arbitra- 
tion might arouse ungovernable wrath. 


The Intercollegian 


Nevertheless this plan has the weakness of all 
peace panaceas in that it claims too much and 
minimizes the price we must pay for the great 
blessing of peace. Advocates of the outlawry of 
war press the analogy to the abolition of dueling 
to fantastic lengths. Only to a limited extent 
was dueling abolished by substituting legal pro- 
cesses for it. What happened was that men 
stopped fighting for the absurd scruples of honor 
which used to send them out to kill or be killed 
but never dragged them into a court. Moreover 
law was singularly ineffective against dueling for 
a long time. It was made punishable by death 
in France, its classic home, in 1602. The law 
was somewhat less effective than the Volstead Act. 
Various factors, the most important of which was 
the rise of the bourgeoisie with its sober good 
sense, ended dueling. 

Again, Dr. Morrison does not sufficiently con- 
sider that many of the injustices connected with 
imperialism would necessarily be embodied in the 
code of international law. The decisions of the 
courts sustaining them might contribute to violent 
revolt as surely as the Dred Scott decision was a 
contributary cause of our Civil War. Space pre- 
vents my arguing this point at length. I must 
content myself with the dogmatic statement that 
while the outlawry of war as an institution seems 
to me far and away the most effective single step 
toward peace and one that on the whole is likely 
to make the struggle against imperialism easier, 
it will be unfortunate if its advocates let us for- 
get that war is the natural expression of our 
present imperialism and that it is not likely ef- 
fectively to be outlawed even as an institution un- 
less with the outlawry of war goes the conscious 
attempt to reshape our whole politico-economic 
system. The price of peace for imperial America 
is likely to be greater than Dr. Morrison’s readers 
may suspect. But he has written an exceedingly 
valuable book. 

NORMAN THOMAS. 


YOUTH MOVEMENTS. By 


Association Press. (Pam- 


CONTINENTAL 
George Stewart. 
phlet). 35 cents. 

For the busy student, keen for the latest au- 
thentic but abbreviated data on European Youth 
Movements, this pamphlet is unexcelled. Mr. 
Stewart has given us the first presentation of the 
total situation in well-balanced, compact form. 
The booklet reads easily, is concise and compre- 
hensive. A particularly valuable section is de- 
voted to a discussion of the World’s Student 
Christian Federation which, the author reminds 
us, is one of the very few international organiza- 
tions not split into fragments by the world war. 


GEORGE K. SMITH. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Self-Help Overseas 
DEAR EDITOR: 

I have just come away from the 
Self-Help School which the I. S. S. 
has held for the first time. We met 
in a Schloss overlooking the Elbe, 
above the picturesque spires of Dres- 


den. It was the usual international 
agglomeration of the W. S. C. F. 
which is so appalling to the stran- 
ger: Hungarian and Roumanian, 
Pole and German, Frenchman, Jew 
and Austrian. We listened to sub- 
secretaries in governmental offices 


and the League as they talked about 
the educational future of Europe. 

Germany makes a difference be- 
tween the erwerbe-student and the 
work-student. The former is the 
“gain-student,” who simply makes 
money, but the latter is a part of the 
enduring social structure. He has an 
attitude toward his work analogous 
to that of our few fellows who join 
summer industrial study groups. In 
Central Europe, of course, he is num- 
bered in thousands. 

You can imagine, then, with what 
surprised arnusement the conference 
heard Ernest Boller (Purdue and 
Jesus, Oxon.) tell about the oppor- 
tunist fellows in our colleges who 
earn their expenses by their wits. (I 
guiltily remembered a summer of 
selling maps!!) The continental ex- 
pression of student work is as dif- 
ferent from that as day from night. 
These fellows here are out to learn 
social values. The conference defi- 
nitely agreed that the work-student 
idea has intrinsic value which should 
recommend it to students who do not 
necd to earn money. 

In Germany this socializing idea 
has gone so far that the work-student 
associations co-operate not only with 
the employers, as our employment 
bureaus do, but also with the trade- 
unions. It actually happens that in 
times of unemployment trade-unions 
have voluntarily found the students 
jobs in the very vocations of the 
union members. That, you will agree, 
is remarkable group-generosity. 

Another absorbing problem of the 
conference was that of loans and 
scholarships. Many student co-oper- 
ative associations think that if stu 
dents control loans, pick the recip- 
lents, and even raise most of the 
funds themselves, many of the evils 
of super-endowments can be avoided. 
This, by the way, is not mere opinion 
with many of them, but practice. 

It is gratifying to see what fruit 
the seed of the Student Friendship 
Fund is bearing. Much of the for- 
ward-looking amity and _ intelligent 


good feeling here was made possible 
by the relief enterprises directly after 
the war. Indeed, it is something 
greater than the spirit of good-will. 
The traditional religious differences 
and inhibitions make necessary a 
secular title to this branch of W. S. 
C, F. work, but its connection with 
the spirit of the Christian Student 
Movement at its purest is apparent 
to all who participate and is dis- 
cernible in the gentleness and good 
cheer with which everybody  sur- 
mounts the barriers of difterent points 
of view and different languages. In 
the conference one suspected that, 
underneath, there is some of our 
“prayer and laughter.” 
Yours sincerely 
GORDON K. CHALMERS. 

NoTe: Many will remember Gordon 
Chalmers, Brown 1925, as Chairman 
of the National Council of Student 
Associations and after graduation as 
Secretary at Denver University. He 
is ncw a Rhodes Scholar. 


Scrapping Perfectibility 
DEAR SIR: 

Recently I read an article entitled 
“Scrapping Perfectibility.” The title 
may be misleading. It does not im- 
ply militant Christianity, or fighting 
to make the world safe for democ- 
racy, or belligerence in any other 
noble cause. “Scrapping” is used as 
a verb, not as an adjective. The ar- 
ticle is merely one more of those tire- 
somely clever and tirelessly cynical 
demolitions of those of us who are 
still quaint and primitive enough to 
hope, and pray, and work for man- 
kind’s progress toward perfection, in- 
stead of clinging to the coat tails of 
evolution, awaiting a drag wherever 
it pleases, whenever it sees fit. 

The world seems to be very full 
just now of bright young men who 
can see at a glance how absurd and 
dunderheaded the human race has 
been previous to their own enlighten- 
ing advent. In one page they can 
verbally annihilate the achievements 
of centuries. They can take a non- 
chalant swing at all humanity’s moral 
and spiritual aspirations and knock 
them out of the lot with a couple of 
playful paragraphs. In a single, short 
essay they can summarize the wisdom 
of the ages, delete most of it, amend 
the remains, and quadruple the sum 
total by casual interpolations of their 
own. Theirs, they tell us, is not the 
“modern mind”; it is the “contempor- 
ary mind.” And this contemporary 
mind, they modestly predict, will be 
the mind of all future thinkers—if, 
by some bare chance, there is any 


thinking still to be done when they 
are through. 
It would be interesting to know 


just how and where these bright 
young men were schooled. Perhaps 
“schooled” is not the word. At any 


rate, it would seem probable that they 
never were formally educated, for 
they themselves admit that education 
in our day has “largely reduced itself 
to the teaching by badly trained in- 
competents to semi-morons of the 
standardized information.” Surely 
they are not semi-morons themselves! 
Even more surely do they lack patent 
and pertinent parts of “the standard- 
ized information.” Otherwise they 
would betray some acquaintance with 
the standardized fact that two thou- 
sand odd years ago certain thinkers 
first discarded many ot the original- 
ities which occupy the “contemporary 
mind,” and then began to think. In 
the absence of this “standardized in- 
formation,” each one of these bright 
young men seems to regard himself 
as “a unique portent, a soul im- 
maculately conceived.” 

These bright young men have some- 
how discovered that the world is not 
perfect, and never has been perfect. 
The clergy have tried to make it per- 
fect. They have failed. Scrap the 
clergy. Scrap religion also, while 
we’re about it. Scrap God, call it a 
day, theologically speaking. States- 
men have tried to make it perfect. 
They have failed. Scrap them. Scrap 
governments. Teachers have tried to 
make it perfect. They have failed. 
Scrap teachers. Scrap formal edu- 


cation. Moralists have tried to make 
it perfect. They have failed. Scrap 
moralists. Scrap morals. Immorality 


is rather good fun, anyway. Business 
men and reformers, organized and 
unorganized, are now trying to make 
the world perfect. They are sure to 
fail. Scrap them. Scrap this whole 
ideal of perfectibility. Scrap every- 
thing, pretty much, except evolution, 
automatic and self-sufficing. 

Psychology and biology, so these 
bright young men somewhere learned, 
have prescribed the pace and the limit 
of human betterment. We have gone 
ahead a few feet in the last million 
years; leave things alone, and we may 
go ahead a few feet more in the next 
million. It is low-brow, bourgeois, 
Babbity to expect much, or to do 
much to fructify expectations. The 
“contemporary mind” has spoken. 

Sincerly, 
PAUL NIXON. 

Dean, Bowdoin College. 

NOTE: The above paragraphs were origin- 


ally addressed to the President of Bowdoin 
College. 








The Intercollegian 


Rejuvenation of an Old- Timer 


DEAR MR. INTERCOLLEGIAN: 


I am all excited and want to write 
you a long letter. It is about these 
1927 summer conferences of ours. 
Please be patient and “understand- 
ing like” with me for I sure got a 
head full of ideas and impressions as 
I made the round of these assemblies 
as your staff man this year. You 
see, it is this way. “Twenty long 
years ago” I was exposed in person 
to Geneva and Northfield influences, 
then they shipped me to the far west 
where I would not trouble the estab- 
lished order of the children of old 
England, the “solid” democrats and 
the corn belt country. Visiting these 
student conferences twenty years 
later sure is a poser for an old timer. 
“Rip” has nothing on me when it 
comes to new things and excitement. 

I quickly recognized the same 
brand of hash and beans in the din- 
ing room. Youngsters still rough 
house some after ten o’clock and 
have considerable war spirit left for 
competitive athletics. The Bible 
study group, the delegation meetings 
and the matchless Christian fellow- 
ship are still about—Hallelujah! 
Best of all I am much pleased to see 
continued concern for life work 
choice in line with God’s will (you 
remember Henry Wright, don’t you”) 
Also, there is hunger for more 
quality in personal Christian living. 
Then students and their leaders are 
still talking some—but not enough— 
about how to get other people on the 


campus and the wide world to be 
Christian—we used to call this idea 
evangelism and missions. Not so 
bad either, do you think? To tell the 
“100% American” truth, your re- 
porter journeyed away from these 
several conferences with much the 
same thrill, expectation, high  re- 


solve and purified spirit as of yore, 


but evidently new methods and pro- 
grams produced the results in his ex- 
perience. 

Before telling you of the new fea- 
tures and impressions, I suggest you 
put in your note book these figures 
and themes and distinctive things at 
each place: 


16 at Tougaloo—They asked them- 
selves, “How may I become 
the person I ought to be in a 
world like this?”—“How Dis- 
cover God?”—“What can be 
an adequate disposition of my 
life?” Max Yergan chal- 
lenged their thought with an 
address on South Africa and 
an Awakening World. 


Kings Mountain — “Students 
and Life”’—all day mountain 
retreats, sleeping car porters’ 
labor union leader was among 
speakers, big interest’ in 
South African problems. 


155 at Blue Ridge—“The Meaning 
of Life’s Realities”—two 
days for orientation in which 
discussion topics were 
evolved, devotional meeting 
led by undergraduates, Negro 
fraternal delegates. 


Seabeck—“Dare we be Chris- 
tian”’—mass Bible study and 
daily subject cycle which in- 
cluded education, property, 
sex, church, citizenship, 
truth, resources of Jesus. 


208 at Hollister — “Corporate Re- 
sponsibility of Christian Stu- 
dents” wide interest in Chris- 
tian world education, indus- 
trial righteousness and ideal 
relation between men and 
women. 


233 at Blairstown Prep School con- 
ference (28 of that number 
were headmasters). The main 





FRATERNAL DELEGATES ARRIVE AT KINGS MOUNTAIN 


Blue Ridge and Kings Mountain find that an exchange of delegates enriches 
the two conferences. 


theme was the contrast be- 
tween the actuality of our 
daily lives and the life of so- 
ciety, with the ideal which we 
might attain. The conference 
hit home, particularly, on 
questions concerning war and 
economic problems. 


240 at Northfield—“Problems of Be- 
lief and Social Living’’—life 
interest groups; corporate 


worship with the aid of beau- 
tiful music; printed program 
for entire conference; special] 
attention to person of Christ 
and prayer. 


300 at Estes Park — Program built 
around interest groups on 
caste system in American life. 
The Church, Men and Women, 
Our Educational System. The 
platform emphasis dealt with 
Jesus’ picture of life and the 
place of the Cross. 


450 at Eaglesmere — “Religion and 
Life Problems’—men and 
women working together on 
big questions of the time; 
“interest basis” discussion 
groups, and unusually suc- 
cessful committee methods 
training. 


483 at Geneva—“Christian Personal- 
ity in American Campus 
Life’’—vocational counselling 
service and project emphases, 
early morning worship peri- 
od, instruction in technique 
of handling special situations 
creatively. 


Please wait another minute for 
them “1927 model” ideas in confer- 
ence program management. And let 
me say they sure were talking a for- 
eign language to me in many of these 
places. What do you make of such 
things as—interest groups, quest 
groups, project emphases, C. W. E., 
CG, sa, b &.S. OW. & C.. Fa vou 
tional philosophy, sex sublimation, 
Christian internationalism, outlawry 
of war, social responsibility, cor- 
porate worship and psycho-analysis’ 
This last one reminds me of the chap 
who asked a mate what he thought 
of psycho-analysis and he replied “I 
haven’t the least interest in those 
southern European countries.” 

Both students and faculty were 
asking the strangest and almost for- 
bidden questions right out loud: Is 
war ever justifiable? Are pacifists 
patriots? Why the R. O. T. C.? How 
can we establish permanent world 
peace? What does citizenship mean? 
What is the ideal relation between 
men and women? What’s the big 
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THE PHOTOGRAPHER LINES ’EM UP AT GENEVA 


idea in this “companionate marriage” 
talk? What can I believe? How can 
I live a creative life? How do we 
get our character standards? What 
has being a Christian got to do with 


industrial management, business 
ethics and race relationship? What 
is Jesus’ philosophy of life? What 


resources of Jesus are available and 
how for my personal living? These 
questions are simply terrible and to 
think you and I had them all settled 
five student generations ago! Why 
are they up again, do you suppose? 

Well, finally, here are the para- 
graphs I wish you would speak right 
into your microphone, because there 
may be others like you and me who 
need introduction to the fresh lines 
of student thought and search today. 


1. Every place I found student 
committees (councils is the name 
now) had very largely planned the 


conference and were presiding, an- 
nouncing, directing and assuming 
general responsibility. They give 
their money in a total of many thou- 
sands of dollars for their own move- 
ment. At Northfield they gave as 
much as $5,000. Is this evidence of a 
Youth Movement? 

2. There were a vast number of 
small discussion groups and conse- 





quently fewer addresses, though still 
a demand for the “big man” speaker, 
if the message relates to life. 

3. In three of the 1927 summer as- 
semblies—would you believe it?—half 
of the delegates were women. 
“Joint” conferences they call them. 
Who let this happen and why is it? 
Because men and women live to- 
gether in homes, go to school to- 
gether and are together responsible 
for the social order, many claim it is 
natural and even necessary that they 
discuss religion and life together. 
This new arrangement of women in 
the conference reminds me of the 
Chinese student writing the home 
folks. He said “At the family table 








here in the west the women are 
served first, thus reversing the order 
of nature.” Nature sure has done 
some reversing in these Y. M. C. A. 
conferences! 

4. In my first stud-nt conference a 
foreign student was a ten-day curi- 
osity and now scores of students 
from other lands make the confer- 
ence truly international. Twenty na- 
tions were represented at Northfield. 

5. And along with the “tried and 
true” speakers on personal evangel- 
ism and world service they let some 
“dangerous radicals” talk about la- 
bor unions, the race question, quitting 
war and such like. 

6. Stunt Nite seems to be disap- 
pearing or evolving into more profit- 
able drama or international night 
programs. (Sing the Doxology here!) 

7. Blue Ridge has a pre-conference 
retreat for the Field Council and 
leaders. At Kings Mountain clusters 
of men went off for an all-day re- 
treat to a nearby mountain. Sort of 
like Jesus and His early followers. 

8. Regardless of, or may be _ be- 
cause of the students being respon- 
sible, they use more senior leaders 
than previously. There were sixty 
at Geneva and forty-five at Eagles- 
mere. You could run a nation on a 
Coolidge economy basis with such a 
gang. Among the notables in the 
various conferences were Charles 
Gilkey, T. Z. Koo, J. Stitt Wilson, 
George Phillips, Powers Hapgood, 
Arthur Rugh, Kirby Page, Norman 
Holmes, Max Yergen, H. L. Henriod, 
Dave Porter, Henry Sloane Coffin, 
Dr. Kesler and Professor Tweedy. 

9. This year being our “golden 
wedding anniversary,” there was a 
lot of talk about failures and suc- 
cesses in the half century and how 
we can do infinitely better work in 
the next fifty years. Opportunity 
and Responsibility are spelled with 
caps now. 


10. They talk somewhat differently 
about foreign missions. Apparently 
there is the same eagerness about 
spreading the good news of the gos- 
pel and the influential service of the 
Student Volunteer Movement re- 
mains, but there is the idea of mu- 
tual sharing of religious experience 
and actually learning from the Chi- 
nese and the Indians, though confi- 
dent of the matchless transforming 
character of Jesus. 

11. Daily corporate worship is a 
new prominent feature. How grati- 
fying to see students finding unity 
and spiritual satisfaction in united 
worship of God! A typical case is 
an average attendance of 250 for the 
6:30 morning service at Geneva. 

. . * ~ 

These Y. M. C. A. student confer- 
ences are the forerunners and in- 
spiration of countless other young 
people’s conferences today. Many re- 
gard them as more vital to the lead- 
ership and support of the Christian 
enterprise at home and abroad than 
ever _ before. Every thoughtful 
Christian should thank God for the 
student conferences which had their 
beginnings forty-one years ago. 

Amid the undesirable in student 
life, multiplied thousands are trying 
to understand our big world, learning 
to live with others in justice and 
love, seeking a personal spiritual 
power, searching for the religion of 
Jesus in experience and fully con- 
vinced that only the resources of 
Jesus are adequate to show the way 
to a richer life. Our sainted friend, 
Dean Bosworth, quotes Bousset as 
saying: “Wherever Christianity has 
struck out a new path in her jour- 
ney, it has been because the person- 
ality of Jesus has again become liv- 
ing and a ray from its Being has 
once more illumined the world.” 

Joyfully and expectantly yours, 

GALE SEAMAN. 
Los Angeles 
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The Intercollegian 


Summer Discoveries 


In Industry and in Social Service 


SUMMER DAYS IN NEW 
YORK CITY 

| came—from colleges scat- 

tered all the way from Califor- 
nia to Massachusetts, from the coun- 
try’s southern border to Wisconsin. 
One had worked his way on a ship; 
several had hitch-hiked; others came 
by train. College men and women 
they were—coming to New York 
City to spend weeks together 
as the New York Summer Service 
Group. 

A number took up work in settle 
ment houses; two worked in City As 
ociations; several entered institu- 
tional churches and vacation Bible 
schools. Practically all were located 
in the East Side—that teeming re- 
gion of pushcarts and large families 
and clotheslines and garlic, where 
the daily struggle for existence is 
grimly tense. 

The group members lived at or near 
the places where they worked. Twice 
weekly they gathered informally 
around a table for discussion, or to 
listen to speakers. Varied were the 
subjects presented: Mas Nelson told 
of social settlement work; Dr. J. J. 
Cornelius told about India, Gandhi, 
Tagore; Harry Emerson Fosdick 
talked of psychiatry and the work of 
the minister; Henry Sloane Coffin told 
the story of a church where both rich 
and poor worship together in large 
numbers; Mr. Beckerman, secretary 
of the Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers’ Union, explained some labor situ- 
ations; Countee Cullen read some of 
his poetry; Roswel] Barnes told of 
militaristic activities in the colleges; 
other speakers were equally interest- 


seven 


ing. 

There were also trips to many 
places—churches, a large ocean liner, 
a prison, a poor house, the night 
courts, a large metropolitan daily, 
Bear Mountain and West Point. 
Glimpses of night life and Coney 


Island, meetings with a group of stu- 
dents in industry, visits to Sacco-Van- 
zetti meetings and other labor gather- 
ings—all lent variety to the program. 

Out of the summer’s exp2?2riences 
there has come a knowledge of how 
the people in a big city live; some 
realization of class struggle and how 
various groups feel toward each other. 
There came also the benefit of the 
experience of working with other 
students and exchanging viewpoints. 
For some the experience has meant 
vocational guidance, because it 
showed them the kind of work they 





THE NEW YORK SUMMER SERVICE GROUP 


wished to enter. And there can be no 
forgetting the friendships that were 
formed, 

So the happily and 
prefitably. The group members are 
grateful to Galen Russell for his lead- 
ership, and to the Intercollegiate 
Branch of the Y. M. C. A. for the op- 
portunity of this rich experience. 
NEUMAN. 


assc d 


weeks 


WILSON L. 
Vanderbilt Univ. 


EXPERIENCES IN INDUSTRY 


A stimulating summer was spent by groups 
f students who participated in the Sum- 
mer Industrial Research Groups. A group 
of women students met in Chicago and groups 
Detroit and New York 
groups which had been 


of men in Tacoma, 
(Several other men's 
planned had to be abandoned because of vari- 
us insurmountable difficulties such as strikes 
lack of employment, etc.) 

The first which came to the 
group members was the weary task of job 
Finally all were placed in store, 
machine shop, 
factory, ete., ete. Evenings, in 
they had opportunity of listening to and 
juestioning outstanding personalities on both 
sides of the capital and labor question. A 
typical reaction from the summer's experience 
is this one: “I have always before worked 
ntirely from the point of view of the work- 
from hearing the employer I have 
learned his.” But let Ruth Fertig (Mt 
Holyoke) tell here just what the 
meant to her: 


experience 


hunting 


cannery, shop, shoe biscuit 


seminars 


rs; now 


summer 


| EHOLD Shally and me sitting on 

the steps of the West Side 
Branch, struggling to write some of 
the things that might so well be writ- 
ten! There has not been any day that 
a singing kind of joy has not gone 
through me—truly a relief from the 
old feeling of “leaving my share of 
the work undone.” And though I do 
not yet see clearly my own individual 
working out of the problem, this I 
know: that I shall never again be con 


tent while I am not doing my share 
of difficult and disagreeable work. 

And then there is money. Formerly 
my measuring rod was constantly 
slipping and jumping—so that a dol- 
lar or a hundred dollars, according to 
the day, appeared almost the same 
size! But now my yardstick is the 
dime received as a tip and I shall 
evermore know its value in terms of 
sore feet! As for the two dollars and 
twenty-five cents which betokens eight 
and three-quarter hours of time—I 
gaze on it with awe! 

There is value for me, too, in the 
filling up with meaning of certain 
words. 

My holes were empty like a cup 

In every hole the sea came up 


Till it could come no more 


Walking the streets; Labor Turn- 
over; Seasonal Employment; Employ 
ment Bureaus; Time Work; Piece 
Work; Punching the’ Time Clock; 
Forelady; Unemployment—these are 
some of the filling cups! 

I am grateful for the sense of be- 
longing to the world of industry, for 
the ability to see stores and factories 
as I go by, for an increased compre- 
hension of the difficulties of clerks 
and waitresses, bus men and telephone 
girls when on the job. I am glad, too, 
for the chance which brought me to 
the Sacco and Vanzetti meeting, 
where I stood, a worker among work- 
ers, in a crowd of several thousand— 
albeit a trifle startled to find myself 
being addressed: “Fellow workers, 
whether Communists, Socialists, A. F. 
of L.’s or I. W. W.’s—” 

One real difference that the sum- 
mer has wrought in me is this: “I 
came to Chicago thinking of people 
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in terms of their jobs; I departed 
thinking of jobs in terms of people. 


Elinor Noh 
registers 


Equally convincing is 
ot Nebraska) when she 


pressions: 


(Univ. 
these im- 


T ISIONS of counters; of glass and 
more glass; of girls standing for 
hours; of customers who tell you that 
your nose is long but needs to be 
longer; of floor girls who snitch candy 
for you to eat as you stoop behind 
the counter; of laughter; of snatches 
wf conversation about White City, 
Dreamland, and Merry Garden; of 
perfume that smells atrociously; of 
payday and $14. Wonderful days 
withal, spent with sympathetic and 
happy girls—happy in spite of small 
rewards for aching bodies. 


And then I see a factory—a gloomy 
looking affair, with many windows— 
a fifth floor, a smooth bench, a com- 
fortable chair, black scissors with 
razor-sharp blades, and stacks and 
stacks of rands to be cut. Heels— 
h, the never endingness of it and 
the girls going happily to work. Girls 
who are hired and fired—just like 
that. Mr. B— almost forgot to ask 
my name when I applied for the job 
—but a name is irrelevant in a heel- 
cutter! 


Visions of girls happy because they 
work in a happy world; of a factory 
as a cheerful clean place; when a girl 
“fits” her job; when wages can be 
“lived on.” Can we make it come 
true? 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ MEET 

: ew Young Friends’ Eastern Con- 

ference held its third biennial ses- 
sion at Guilford College, N. C., from 
August 8-18, with an attendance of 
290. The central feature of the pro- 
gram was a daily lecture by Elden H. 
Mills on the theme “We Would See 
Jesus.”” In this he painted a fresh 
and vigorous picture of Jesus as a 
man confronted with the solution of 


current problems and also as a spirit, 
by whose aid we can go on to further 
achievements. Supporting this, 
classes on The Revelation of God; 
Race, Industrial and World Problems; 
The Challenge of Military Training; 
Community Contacts; Young Peoples’ 
Methods, and Social Relationships 
gave opportunity to pursue individual 
problems further. 

At Penn College, Oskaloosa, Iowa, 
approximately 100 Young Friends, 
delegates of Friends’ meetings in 
every part of the United States, met 
for their eighteenth annual confer- 
ence July 29-August 7. Among the 
leaders and speakers were many of 
national repute, such as George H. 
Collins, President W. O. Mendenhall 
and Professor Rufus M. Jones. Prob- 
lems of the boy and girl of today, 
classes in Bible study and interpreta- 
tion, a group for the study of Chris- 
tian family relations before and after 
marriage, and a very important group 
for the consideration of international 
questions and the application of 
Christianity to their solution occupied 
the attention of the delegates. But 
above all remain in the memory the 
personal conquests. The conquest of 
people found its expression in the 
number of warm friendships which 
were formed between Young Friends 
from widely separated parts of the 
country, with the consequent promise 
of greater future co-operation and un- 
derstanding in national enterprises. 
Beyond this was the conquest of our 
individual selves; the formation of 
opinions, the foundations of Christian 
experience, the expression of ourselves 
in service, and a 
knowledge of God. 


deeper, clearer 
Agzin and again, 
in devotional periods and in vespers, 
the doubts and fears fled away, to 
give place to a clear vision of eternal 
verities and a fresh revelation of the 
immanent Inner Light. 


HOWARD E. YARNALL. 


Philadelphia. 





THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 


SECRETARIES’ ASSEMBLY 


The Secretaries’ 
Assembly 


}OR three weeks during June and 

July, 1927, student secretaries 
from all over the country gathered 
at Estes Park, Colorado, for their bi- 
ennial Assembly. Special significance 
was given to this meeting because of 
the fact that the fiftieth anniversary 
of the birth of the Student Associa- 
tion Movement was being commemo- 
rated, and also that only a few days 
before the Assembly opened, the new 
Student Division had been created 
within the Association Movement. 
The early days of the Assembly were 
somewhat clouded, however, by the 
uncertainty which prevailed concern- 
ing the appointment of the Executive 
Secretary of the new Division. After 
thorough discussion, it seemed per- 
fectly clear that the student secreta- 
ries wanted David R. Porter to con- 
tinue in his place of leadership, and 
when, on July fifth, announcement 
was made of his appointment, there 
was spontaneous and joyful enthusi- 
asm, and from that time on new en- 
ergy and unity pervaded the sessions 
of the Assembly. 

Professor Robert Calhoun of Yale 
Divinity School led a_ stimulating 
course of studies for an hour each 
morning, based on Canon Streeter’s 
Reality. The “eleven o’clock hour” 
each day gave opportunity to hear a 
number of speakers from various 
fields, most of whom came from Den- 
ver and the vicinity. Among those 
who led at this session were Profes- 
sor Edward A. Steiner of Grinnell 
College, Ex-Governor Sweet of Colo- 
rado, a long-time friend of student 
work, Frank Palmer, Editor of the 
Denver Labor Advocate, Judge Ben 
Lindsey, who only the day before his 
lecture had been ousted from the 
judgeship of the juvenile court which 
he had served for so long; Dr. Frank 
Ebaugh, psychiatrist of Denver Uni- 
versity, and a number of others. 

The Assembly’s importance was 
felt by many to lie as much in the op- 
portunities for fellowship among the 
secretaries attending as in the meet- 
ings and speakers. Fishing, golfing, 
mountaineering, picnicking and a 
score of other sports for which the 
Estes Park region is famous, greatly 
contributed to the Assembly’s effec- 
tiveness and worth. 


PRIZES FOR STUDENTS IN 
INDUSTRY 

NY student who during the past 

summer engaged in some _ in- 
dustrial or agricultural occupation is 
eligible to participate in the prize 
contest offered by The Nation. For 
detailed informaticn write to The Na- 
tion, 20 Vesey Street, New York City. 








The Intercollegian 


Three National Councils 


At Riverdale, N. 


separate sessions. 


Y., Sept. 3-10, three national councils met in joint and 
The groups represented were the men’s and women’s 
student Associations and the Student Volunteer Movement. 


The C.C. A. 


(Council of Christian Associations) also held numerous meetings. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
STUDENT ASSOCIATIONS 
‘THE second fifty years are the 
hardest—especially in the life of 
college organization—if one 
wants to increasingly alive. 
When the members of the National 
Council of Student Associations gath- 
ered at Riverdale, N. Y., during the 
first week of September, they discov- 
ered that the Movement had actually 
been re-born on its semi-centennial 
anniversary. The General Board of 
the Y. M. C. A. had recently re- 
sponded to the demands of the Stu- 
dent Associations for larger auton- 
omy by creating a new division for 
student work. The Council 
alized that the new order of things 
created a number of pressing funda- 

mental problems. 


any 
become 


soon re- 


The great enlargement and devel- 
oping complexity of the college field 
makes a wide enlargement of our 
work absolutely imperative. The 
Council faced these problems under 
three main aspects—program, re-or- 
ganization, and finance. Filled with 


the sense of the achievements of fifty 
years but nevertheless in a spirit of 
humble determination for a greater 
future, the Council opened a consid- 


eration of the program and message 
of the new Student Division. Three 
important recommendations were 


made: (1) That we work out the full 
implications of the whole gospel of 
Jesus, establishing in the lives of our 
students and Associations the prin- 
ciple of alternation—work and wor- 
ship, the social message of the King- 
dom and the spiritual fullness of life 
which is its pre-requisite. (2) To 
this end the Council recommends the 
widespread use of informal intercol- 
legiate where the 
tion members may gain the dynamic 
that comes from fellowship with God 
and their brothers in the Movement. 
(3) The creation of a new depart- 
ment of our work in relation to 
faculty men and college administra- 
tors. The Council believes that we 
must claim as never before the al- 
legiance of these men to the cause of 
building the Kingdom of God in and 
through the colleges, and draw them 
into closer fellowship with students. 

The problem of reorganization 
could not be solved finally because 
the Student Movement always be- 
lieves in a flexible organization to 


retreats Associa- 


meet the changing needs of student 
life. Two main changes are recom- 
mended—closer participation of the 
local Associations in the field councils 
and recognition of these councils as 
sub-committees of the National Coun- 
cil. The National Council organiza- 
tion remains nearly the same as in 
the past, but will have to be studied 
as the Council develops its new and 
greatly enlarged responsibilities. 
The Council came to a realization 
that a New Day is really upon us, as 
it faced the task of working out a 
budget to cover the enlarged pro- 
gram. This is a responsibility which 
the Student Associations must rise to 
meet if the Student Movement is ac- 
tually to move out into unoccupied 
and needy fields. With abiding faith 
the Council has responded to the 
calls of the regions and has provided 
twelve new secretaries for this year. 
Every member of the Council left 
Riverdale with a deep sense of re- 
sponsibility for the development of a 


greater movement—not only in size 
and material resources but in those 
qualities of spirit which we sorely 


need as we face our great new task. 


JOHN Moore. 





NATIONAL COUNCIL CHAIRMEN 


Francis Henson, Lynchburg (left) 
ceeds Paul Huston, Purdue and 
Harvard. 


suc- 


THE C. C, A. 


( . ¢C. A—C. W. E.—W. S. C. F.— 
4-e I. S. S—what men and women 
of letters we were!! Not dead letters 
but living, breathing ones, that still 
parade through our minds, dramatiz 
ing now a conference at Schiers; now 
a future gathering in India; now in- 
terest groups of students across a 
nation. The Council took what ap- 
peared on the agenda to be lifeless 
material and made of it something 
that got inside of us and gripped th 
imagination with a strong grasp. We 





were confronted in the earlier ses- 
sions with a mass of business, th 
complications of which would have 
made a John R. Mott gasp fo: 


breath; nevertheless, at the last ses- 
sion (after shaking details from ow 
collective head like a wet collie!) we 
were able to look at the future quit 
clear-eyed. 

It was felt that next year the Coun- 
cil should be less burdened with 
technical details; much of the detail 
business to be cared for by a small 
committee. We agreed that the Coun- 
cil should become more a center for 
creative thought—an experience of 
serious sharing of life entered int 
by the two Movements. To date we 
have been bringing to the Council 
only those matters we tend to agree 
upon. Why should we not in th 
future bring also those subjects which 
we as movements approach from dif- 
ferent angles and concerning which 
we often appear to be at variance’ 


Toward this end the following sug 
gestions were made—that we think 
together about the message of our 


Movements, that a small commission 
thoroughly study the question of the 
relationship between men and women, 
and that we as a C. C. A. meet for a 
quiet retreat together before the ses 
sions of the two councils next year. 

The C. W. E. committee was asked 
to emphasize this year a study of th 
foreign and colonial policy of the 
United States, and not to overlook 
the relation of the missionary enter- 
prise to this question. 


The Council decided to take steps at 
once to bring the I1.S.S. conference 
to this country next September. A 
student committee was appointed to 
secure the budget. Council members 
expressed the desire that this mone) 
be raised entirely through their ow! 
individual effort, plus that of othe! 
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interested students and members of 
pilgrimages. 

Those who have been with the 
Council for the past two years feel 
that—like Dr. Gilkey’s lobster—it 
has left behind much that at first 
hampered and_ restricted it, and, 


though far from perfect yet, is carry- 
ing on steadily and effectively. 
ANDFEW T. Roy. 

THE 8S. V. M. COUNCIL 
‘OMETHING 
Perhaps it 


very real united us. 
was the difficult, 
though thrilling, problems of the 
quadrennial year. Perhaps it was 
Dr. Wilder’s absence, keenly felt, 
which stirred each to contribute his 
best to a remarkably sustained and 
united approach to our work. 
Several things stand out. The sub- 


‘ 


ject of our quadrennial, “Making 
Christ known around the world—a 


joint responsibility”—; the fact that 
the series of books to be read in prep- 
aration for the convention have been 

itten by Christian nationals; the 
magnificent way in which the Chinese 
Christians are going ahead during 
this crisis in China; the deep desire 
of our own hearts in the matter—all 
led us thoroughly to discuss, and 
finally to take action recognizing the 
Christian foreign students in North 
America who plan to return to do 
Christian work in their own countries 
as regular members with us in the 
Movement, instead of as “correspond- 
ing members,” the term we have used 
heretofore. 

The which has been 
growing among Volunteers, as among 
other Christian students, ever since 
the Indianapolis Convention, of the 
damaging impact of all non-Christian 
areas of life upon the growth of ef 
fective Christianity throughout the 
world, crystallized at this council into 
a definite consideration of those fac- 
tors which, by their very nature, op- 
pose the fulfillment of that which we, 
in Christ’s name, have purposed “. . . 
that God’s will shall be 
earth, as it is done in heaven.” Such 
considerations made very evident a 
mutual necessity for increasing co- 


consciousness 


done on 


Operation between missionary groups 
and other groups engaged in bringing 
Jesus’ scale of values, spirit, and 
power into the world-wide unoccupied 
areas of our political and economic 


life. It is our great desire that vol- 
unteer groups, local Associations, 
F.Y.P., L.I.D. groups, ete., shall 


wake up this year, as never before, 
to the fact of their interdependence. 

Probably it was the vital nature of 
the issues on which we’re thinking 
that made us become acutely con- 
Scious of the incongruity that we, by 
majority a student assembly, were 
actually legislating, as we were do- 
ing, on such significant and costly 





Cc. C. 


A. PRESIDENTS 


Richards-Currie retires as 


Wil- 
takes office. 


Dorothy 
liam Braisted (Brown) 


matters when we had assumed—we 
each knew it personally—so little re- 
sponsibility, financial or otherwise, 
for the carrying out of our own de- 
cisions. Nothing in council unified us 
more than the jolt of that fact, un- 
less it was our deliberate decision to 
earn this year our right in matters 
financial, to the name of a student 
movement. By the end of Septem- 
ber, council members will have seen, 
in total, more than five hundred peo- 
ple, telling them of the purpose and 
work of the Movement and asking to 
contribute as much as they are able. 
We hope to have five hundred friends 
and some several more dollars. 

I think we did “glimpse” the ter- 
rific seriousness of the present world 
situation; and a world-need still un- 


met by the abundant’ life which 
Jesus Christ can give. Even a brief 
vision of that sight might under- 


standably lead to despair—what can 
a few people do—but thanks to an 
hour’s study each day under Dr. 
Carver’s leadership, of the essentially 
missionary purpose and method of 
the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, who so loved the world 
that He partook of its life and shared 
with it His own, we realized anew 
the deeper truth that with God “who 
by the action of his power within us 
can do all things, aye far more than 
we ever ask or imagine” all things 
are possible. And so with confidence 
“for the joy that is set before us” 
our Second General Council faces the 
hardships which we are not afraid to 
acknowledge lie ahead. 


MARGARET CRUTCHFIELD. 
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Y. W. C. A. EXECUTIVE 


FELLOWSHIP of students, rep- 

resenting many kinds of experi- 
ences, coming from every section of 
the country, all having in common the 
desire to realize the fullest life in 
God through a deeper understanding 
of Jesus—this was the Executive 
Committee of the National Student 
Council of the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association meeting in River- 
dale. Frances Warnecke of the Asil- 
omar Division of Council, Vice-Chair 
man of the National Student Council, 
served as Chairman.* 

A survey of the present status of 
the Christian Associations, and an 
evaluation of their methods of work, 
confronted the Council in the first 
session. Chief among these was the 
Objective of our Student Movement. 
The group thinking on this question 
was stimulated by the report of a 
Commission which had been at work 
during the past year. The problem 
of putting into words the purpose of 
a movement in which we as a group 
of students thoroughly believe led us 
into a searching and thoughtful ex- 
perience. 

Questions which always find them- 
selves on the agenda of such a group 


were those of the “council system” 
itself—how it functions, and how it 
might become more effective as a 


method of realizing the purposes of 
the National Movement; an evalua- 
tion of conferences; our relationship 
to the World’s Student Christian 
Federation; the problem of finance, 
which cannot be discussed without a 
questioning of the economic standards 
of Christians; principles and policies 
regarding our interracial attitude and 
practices; the National Convention of 
the Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation which meets in Sacramento 
next April. 

Through these discussions there de- 
veloped a spirit of genuine comrade- 
ship. Older members were free to 
express themselves without fear of 
dominating or controlling the think- 
ing of the group, while the younger 
members were not repressed because 
of the presence of older, more expe- 
rienced people. The achievement of 
a comradeship resulting in freedom 
in the group was due in part to the 
fact that the issues discussed were 
real issues, and each shared in the 
molding of the group opinion. There 
was achieved an unusual sense of 
unity and of responsibility for the 
problems of the movement as a whole. 
An awareness of being the National 
Student Movement came to many for 
the first time. CARRIE MEARES. 


* The Executive Committee of the National 
Student Council of the Young Men's Christian 
Association is composed of the Chairman of 
Regional Councils, Officers of the National 
Student Assembly, members at large, and all 
National Staff members. 
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‘Projecting’ An Association 


ae neni new wine into old wine 

skins is hazardous. Yet it is be- 
ing done by many college Associations. 
When the old grad returns to the 
campus he expresses amazement at 
the metamorphosis which has taken 
place. “The old order changeth, yield- 
ing place to new,” he finds inscribed 
on most everything. But if in in- 
quiring mood, he should tramp over to 
the Y. M. C. A. he will exclaim, likely 
as not, “That sounds familiar!” 

I have been invited to tell briefly 
how a cabinet may be built up along 
the group interest or project plan. 
Perhaps I can not do better than to 
share a bit of concrete experience. 

About three years ago our old wine 
skins burst. They were not equal to 
the new ideas, the new ways, the new 
life that had flooded the university. 
Uddly enough, our statistics had been 
steadily improving. Each year we 
took in more money, more members, 
more this, more that. “Moie” was 
our slogan. Meanwhile university au- 
thorities inaugurated a series of edu- 
cational studies to evaluate the cur- 
riculum and teaching methods. Edu- 
cational experts were talking in terms 
of “specific objectives,” “student in- 
terests” and “purposeful activities.” 
Students and professors began asking 
embarrassing questions about campus 
organizations. Alas, what did our 
statistics mean! Evidently, the As- 
sociation had mastered the psychology 
of persuasion but had not learned the 
psychology of participation. The 
situation called for radical action. 

Our first move was to give ourselves 
the once-over. We used the question- 
naire method. The results, while not 
flattering, were illuminating. The 
questionnaire contained such ques- 
tions as follows: (1) What, if any- 
thing, has the University Y. M. C. A. 
meant to you personally? (2) If you 
are, or are not, a member of the Y. 
M. C. A. why have you, or have you 
not, joined? (3) What do you think 
is the distinctive task of the Y. M. C. 
A. on the campus? (4) What do you 
consider the most useful thing the 
Y. M. C. A. is doing? Why? (5) 
What do you consider the least usec- 
ful thing? Why? (6) What would 
you like to see the Y. M. C. A. do 
that it is not now doing? (7) From 
what source or scurees have you 
gained your knowledge of the Y. M. 
C. A.? (8) Do you regard the Y. 
M. C. A. as (a) nonessential, (b) 
desirable, (c) necessary or (d) indis 
Why? 

Several other studies were launched 
to discover further attitudes, inter- 
and needs. These studies com- 
prised a survey of the way students 


pensable? 


ests 


spend their time, how they react to 
members of other races, how they 
view college life and the world in 
general. After devoutly searching for 
the facts we held a week-end confer- 
ence of Christian leaders, students 
and faculty. The conference revolved 
about such questions as: (1) What do 
the facts mean? (2) What problems 
seem most urgent? (3) Where lies 
the Association’s responsibility? (4) 
How proceed? 

Next we reorganized our cabinet. 
Theie were, of course, the things 
which we always had done and prv- 
sumably must do, at least temporarily 
—finance, membership, handbook, di- 
rectory, rooms, employment, circus. 
Committees were organized, much as 
before, to take care of these activities. 
But there were situations to be faced 
as well as activities to be promoted, 
relationships to be established as well 
as things to be done—campus politics, 
student honor, religious attitudes, new 
student problems, relation of white 
student to foreign and Negro stu- 
dents, men and women relations. To 
deal with these we created commis- 
sions. 

Having set as our goal “the develop- 
ment of creative Christian personal- 
ities,” we defined our task to be that 
of “leading men through a series of 
such experiences or to engage in such 
projects as will develop in them the 
attitude, knowledge and capacity to 
meet life situations in the spirit and 
way of Jesus.” We devised a deca- 
logue: “Study, Plan, Confer, Enlist, 
Organize, Assign, Enthuse, Check, 
Appraise, Report.” These ideas repre- 
sent the outgrowth of a series of dis- 
cussional or training periods in which 
we sought to gain understanding and 
skill. We held these sessions right 
at the kick-off of school in the fall. 

All this preparation was directed 
toward a membership dinner. The 
object of the dinner was to give every 
least, last member an opportunity to 
participate in some phase of the As 
sociation’s campus-wide program. A 
Christian sociologist explained the 
nature and drift of present-day so- 
ciety. Then the student president 
and the (as yet) committeeless chair- 
men sketched campus conditions and 
needs, each from his particular angle. 
The diners then broke up into small 
discussion froups around each chair- 
man, according to individual interests. 
Thus did we seck to remove our fcct 
from the quicksand of easy promo- 
tional methods and to plant them on 
the solid rock of sound, educational 
procedure, 

C. DEWITT Norton. 
Northwestern Univ. 


The Intercollegian 


Superseding Compul- 
sory Chapel 


TTENDANCE at chapel is no 
4 longer required at Yale Univer. 
sity, daily or Sunday. This ruling 
has been in effect since June of 1926, 
so that it is now possible to make 
some guess as to the future. During 
the present academic year a large 
percentage of the student body has 
attended the voluntary service, not 
regularly, but often. 

Fortunately there was a church in 
the university even in the old days 
of compulsory chapel. Ever since 1750 
the university church has conducted a 
communion service and had a pastor, 
at least in name. It has been possible 
to build on this tradition and to de- 
velop much more interest in the 
church this year. The pastor has al- 
ways been a busy faculty man with 
many other duties. Late last spring 
the university appointed Elmore M. 
McKee, (Yale °19), pastor of the 
Church of Christ in Yale University, 
to begin his work in the autumn. Mr. 
McKee is to have no other duties and 
so will be able to give his entire en- 
ergy to the religious needs of the stu- 
dents and faculty. This new appoint- 
ment raises serious questions for the 
Christian Association? What is to be 
the relation between the University 
Church and the Association? How 
shall we co-operate with the pastor? 
Is there any need for an Association 
now? Should not the Association grow 
into the parish house of the college 
church? 


No one is ready to predict what will 
happen. Mr. McKee was a secretary 
of the Christian Association at one 
time and hes always been a loyal 
friend of the student Movement. He 
attends student conferences and serves 
on various committees. He has been 
a member of the Advisory Committee 
of the Yale Association for some 
years. He knows our problems and 
believes in our work. The Christian 
Association believes in the Church. 
The cabinet and _ secretaries have 
worked for a long time to help abolish 
compulsory chapel, and they have 
done all that they could to help make 
the voluntary service a success. (The 
student who deserves most credit for 
the success of this year in chapel will 
be back on the staff of the Christian 
Association). Conditions could not be 
more favorable for a real experiment. 


Mr. McKee comes to his work as the 
representative of the university. A 
large body of students is enthusiastic 
about the appointment. A year from 
now we can have some idea as to 
where we are going. 

Fay CAMPBELL 

Yale. 
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More Cabins 


and 
them- 


x? least two colleges—Yale 
Penn State—have added 

















S no selves this year to the growing list of 
liver colleges whose Association makes use 
‘uling § of its own off-the-campus cabin for 
1926, § special group meetings. The values 
make f some sort of a hut seem to be more 
uring § and more clearly recognized. The 
large § chief purpose usually is to provide a 
4 has place where cabinet groups may with- 
. jraw for uninterrupted fellowship and 
individuals may come for a time of 
‘ch in § quiet and relaxation from the fever- 
days § ish scramble of the campus. 
> 1750 The Penn State cabin is a two- 
cted a2 § story affair built entirely of stone. 
astor, § Two open fireplaces contribute to the 
ssible § comfort of the interior. The cabin 
to de- § site and ten-acre park space were 
n the § cifts from a Penn State alumnus; a 
as al- § tap-day festival furnished the funds 
) with 9 for the erection of the building. The 
spring @ hut is described as a “shrine” from 
re M. § which men and women will return 
yf the spiritually refreshed after a quiet 
ersity, # sojourn amid the silence of the hills. 
1. Mr. The history of Yale’s cabin began 
es and § in 1924 when the Christian Associa- 
ire el- @ tion purchased a seven-acre piece of 
he stu- and in the country, fourteen miles 
ppoint- & from the college. One of the attrac- 
for the Bf tive features of this property was a 
s to be mill-pond with an old grist mill be- 
versity side it. 

How The “Old Mill,” as it has come to 
pastor: § be called, was falling to pieces when 
ciation § it was bought but the oak beams and 
m ZTOW B timbers of the building were still in 
college very good condition. With the moral 

and material aid of a few friends a 
nat will Be” roof, new floors and new windows 
cretary @ Were constructed and the chinks in 
at one § ‘he weather-beaten walls were filled 
a loval § In the large down-stairs room a 
nt. He & ‘me big stone fireplace was built. The 
i serves & “itchen has been fitted with a stove, 
as been Pots and pans, ete. 
mmittee “The idea in the minds of those 
r some § Who gave the money to buy the mill 
ms and § for the Christian Association was to 
hristian § "4ve a place outside of New Haven 
Church. where students might get away from 
‘S have the worries and distractions of col- 
» abolish ege life. It is far enough away from 
ry have 
Ip mak r 
s. (The 
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YALE’S “OLD MILL” 














PENN STATE’S CABIN IN THE WOODS 


the campus to insure seclusion but is 
accessible by automobile or trolley. 
Here men can uninterruptedly enjoy 
themselves in outdoor sports and in 
quietly discussing questions of com- 
mon interest before an open fire. 
It is planned to have week-end con- 
ferences and the annual ‘Retreat’ of 
the Christian Associatien at the ‘Old 
Mill,’ as well as the groups of men 
who will go out for skating and swim- 
ming in the afternoons and over the 
week-ends.” 


Students and State 


. 
Lines 

(From a Re port of the Bureau of Ed- 
ucation, Department of the Interior.) 

T is interesting to note the extent 

to which students find it necessary 
or desirable to migrate from their 
home states. On the average, 24.4 
per cent of the college and university 
students of the United States go out- 
side the state in which they reside 
in order to attend college. 

The percentage of students attend- 
ing college in the states in which they 
reside is shown in this table: 


California 


a Sra Gem aici 90.4 
Texas Sennatd —— 
Oregon . sesso 
Utah ... . » -86.7 
Nebraska ee 
Minnesota . ee 
New Mexico : : . 63.9 
New Hampshire -+.-49.1 
Delaware .... .. 48.3 
Wyoming ... er . 45.8 
Connecticut .. socskcouenen 
New Jersey . 21.1 

- The question naturally 

\ arises, Why do students mi- 

£, grate from their home states? 

Data is inadequate and mo- 

tives vary. In New Jersey 

there seems to be an actual 


dearth of facilities in higher 
education to accommodate the 
large group. Furthermore, 


there is not the variety of 
curricula offered by several 
institutions as in other states 
with a similar’ population. 


Finally, of course, many New 
Jersey students find it 
venient to go’ to New 
City or Philadelphia. 


con- 


York 


In Connecticut much the same 
situation exists. Yale draws most of 
its student body from without the 
state, and, as in New Jersey, short 
distances make it easy to reach ex- 
cellent institutions in New York, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, ete. 

On the other hand, why do students 
who reside in California, Texas, 
Oregon and Utah remain at home? 
The answer seems to be clearly a 
matter of excellent or satisfactory 
higher education facilities in these 
respective states, coupled with the 
long distances in reaching similar or 
superior institutions in other states. 
Each of these states forms a kind of 
educational empire within itself. 

It should be realized, of course, that 
notwithstanding the fact that students 
in great numbers from other States 
repair to Massachusetts, New York, 
Illinois, Maryland and Virginia, stu- 
dents from these same states in con- 
siderable numbers migrate to other 
states. For example, 25.9 per cent 
of the Massacusetts students, or 
more than the average for the 
country, go to colleges and _ uni- 
versities in other states. The per- 
centages for other states are: New 
York, 21.8; Maryland, 23.5; Illinois, 
22.3; Virginia, 29.9; Michigan, 19.9. 
As will be recalled, the average 
for the country is 24.4 per cent. It 
is clear, therefore, that while students 
who live in states which are centers 
for colleges and universities do not 
usually leave the states in which they 
reside, nevertheless they do migrate 
in considerable numbers. 

The tendency for students from all 
parts of the country to congregate in 
such states as Massachusetts, New 
York, Maryland and Illinois results in 
the fact that in thirty-one out of the 
forty-eight states there are more 
students residing in the state than 
there are students enrolled in the col- 
leges and universities located in the 

tates. The most notable example is 
the case of New Jersey, which has a 
student population of 13,270, but which 
enrolls in its colleges and universities 
only 5,803 students. 








The Intercolleaian 


Students of the World 


news items in this section provide glimpses into the 


life of other 


national Student Movements, many of which, like our own Y. M. C. A. 


99 
T he 
and Y. W. C. A., are 
World Machinery in the 
Making 
fgg weer can be listed over three 
hundred international organiza- 
tions—each one feeling out toward 
diplomatic and social machinery that 
will make for a better world. Among 
these organizations, still frail and 


experimental and yet containing 
possibilities of immense significance 
for the world, is the Institute of 
Pacific Relations which held its second 
session in Honolulu, Hawaii, July 14- 
28. No student who is thinking in 
world terms can fail to be interested 
in this agency for pooling the varied 
experiences of the on-going peoples 
about the Pacific in the hope that 
guidance may be drawn therefrom for 
the future. 


The Institute of Pacific Relations 
differs from the Williamstown Insti- 
tute of Politics in that the latter is 
composed almost exclusively of Am- 
ericans and has no interim activities 
whether of research, education, or 
publicity. Similarly the Royal Insti- 
tute of International Affairs in 
London is an agency of one people, 
being made up of a small number of 
influential Britishers including gov- 
ernment experts who carry on private 
discussions. The World Peace 
Foundation confines itself to the pub- 
lication of pamphlets. The Foreign 
Policy Association issues a valuable 
information service and holds bi 
weekly luncheons followed by ad- 
dresses and discussions. The Council 
of Foreign Affairs is composed of a 
small group of Americans who hold 
round-table discussions throughout 
the winter and publish the valuable 
quarterly Foreign Affairs. The 
“League” is an affair between gov- 
ernments. 

Differentiated from these organiza- 
tions, the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions confines itself to the Pacific. It 
is not the agency of any one people, 
for members came to the recent ses- 
sion in Honolulu as follows: United 
States, 44; Japan, 18; Canada, 16; 
Hawaii, 15; China, 14; Great Britain, 
14; Australia, 5; New Zealand, 5; 
Korea, 3; Philippines, 3. It is a vol- 
untary, unofficial organization based 
on national groups. It purposely 
gathers together men and women of 
varied viewpoints—social and relig- 
ious workers, financiers, men of af 
fairs, labor leaders, university pro- 


units in the 


fessors, and technicians in 
lines. 

The object of the Institute is to 
study and interpret the thought, cul- 
ture, activities and institutions of the 
Pacific countries, to examine into and 
seek remedies for international and 
interracial friction and to develop 
closer co-operation and _ friendship. 
Governments tend to wait until the 
blaze is started. The Institute seeks 
to anticipate friction points and to 
whether international misunder- 
standings cannot be cleared, hates 
tempered, and racial conflicts avoided 
by a search for and use of factual 
knowledge. To this end the Institute 
carries out a threefold program, hold- 
ing a two-weeks’ session every two 
years, carrying on continuous re- 
search, and instituting processes of 
popular education. The Institute has 
demonstrated that persons of the most 


many 


see 


varied intellectual, cultural and ra- 
cial backgrounds can, when eating 
and living together, discuss with 


frank and mutual respect, issues that 
are intensely controversial. In such 
an atmosphere sources of ill-will are 
discovered, gaps in data are laid bare, 
tolerance and comprehension are en- 


gendered, and_ solutions visioned. 
However, the Institute permits no 
resolutions and leaves results in ac- 


tion to its various members. 

Three days were given to China. In 
this discussion it became plain that 
in Manchuria, even more than in 
China proper, the stage was set for 
international discord with railways 
managed by Russians, Japanese and 
Chinese. Discrepancies between popu- 
lation and food supply were discussed, 
and the resulting migrations having 
their economic, cultural, racial and 
biological ramifications were studied. 
It seemed that these world movements 
must be slowed up, since absorption 
cannot take place as rapidly as peo- 


ples can be transported. Communica- 
tions as a means of international 
comprehension, the industrial pene- 


tration of the Orient, and the develop- 
ment of diplomatic machinery were 
other topics discussed. 

It ought to be significant to stu- 
dents planning discussions on world 
affairs that a body with such person- 
nel and objectives as have been out- 
lined should devote four round-tables 
and one forum to the subject of 
foreign missions. Questions such as 
the following were made the basis of 
the round-table discussions—In what 


World’s Student Christian Federation 


ways are missions and missionaries 
helpful or harmful factors in Pacific 
relations? How do the nationals in 
countries to which missionaries go 
evaluate the missionary enterprise’ 
Do those who hold certain religious 
beliefs possess the inherent right to 
propagate them? How far should na- 
ational considerations affect the con- 
duct and activity of missionary work? 
What principles should guide action 
in regard to indemnities for loss of 
life or property by missionaries’ 
What limitations may a government 
rightly or wisely place upon the 
propagation of religion by aliens? 1 
what extent, if at all, should mission- 
aries mix in politics? What ethica 
standards should mark the contact of 
one religion with another in order t 
make for harmony and growth? How 
can the missionary enterprise be used 
to better Pacific relations? 
President Wilbur, chairman of thé 
Institute, said that the present world 
machinery could be compared to the 
attempt to put out a fire in a great 


office building with old-fashioned 
buckets. The Institute’s deepest sig 
nificance lies in its possibilities of 
making international conflagrations 


unnecessary. 
D. J. FLEMING. 
I. S. S. at Schiers 


. i little town of Schiers, in a 
Swiss mountain valley, southeast 
of Ziirich, will not soon forget the 
conference of International Student 
Service, which held the attention of 
the five hundred inhabitants from Au 
gust 6 to 15. Picnics, pageantry, bon- 
fires and concerts were provided by 
the village people for the delight of 
the delegates. When we returned 
from an excursion the whole tow? 
turned out to welcome us, while thé 
cannon boomed their “salvos” from 
the mountain side. Free trips were 
provided by the railways to Chur, 
Arosa and St. Moritz, where elabor- 
ate dinners were offered by municipa! 
and church representatives. A story 
of the conference was published daily 
by the leading papers. It was quite 
evident that Switzerland was celebrat- 
ing an extraordinary event. 

The modern buildings of the Scho 
for Boys, in which we met, prove? 
to be a most suitable place also for 
housing and feeding the delegates, un- 
der the hospitable supervision of the 
director of the school. The total at 
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tendance of over 150 represented 
thirty-three different nationalities; in- 
ternational fellowship, therefore, was 
the most significant feature of the 
conference and was sufficient justifi- 
cation for all of the expenditure of 
time, money and effort in arranging 
such a gathering. Certain people, 
because of their uniqueness, soon be- 
came centers of interest. Ordinary 
mortals from Great Britain, Germany, 
France and United States could be 
seen anywhere and any time, but not 
so the husky man from Egypt, the 
Moslem from Baghdad, the black man 
from South Africa, the charming 
adies and men from India, Ceylon, 
Japan and China, nor the Castilian 
speaking gentlemen from Colombia 
and Spain. 


For the first time in these confer 
neces, the Oriental had his innings 
ind he did not hesitate to speak his 
mind to the Occident. The British 
were accused of being cold and re- 
serve l; the French, imperialistic and 
non-c»operative; the Americans gush- 
ngly friendly and “morally supe- 
ior’; and the Germans materialistic 
and efficiently organized. Westerners 
vere humbled by this volley of criti- 
‘ism until an eminent French profes- 
sor asserted that true culture is an 
exclusive possession of the Orient, 
whereupon a Japanese admitted that 
good roads, and sanitation, and mod- 
ern machinery—fruits of western in- 
vention—are needed in the Orient, 
and several western students objected 
to the professor’s contention that we 
must return to the practices of the 
middle ages if we would really en- 
‘ich our cultural life. 


Commissions on 
‘Vox 
lents,’ 
“Finances 


“East and West,” 
Studentium,” “Foreign Stu- 
“Future Conferences,” 
of I. S. S.,” did faithful 
vork, under the handicap of tri- 
ingual interpretation. Formal con- 
lusions were not sought, but the con- 
ference looked with favor on holding 
ts next meeting in the United States 
n September, 1928. Golden opinions 
vere expressed concerning Vox Stu- 


, 





lentium and plans were suggested 
for increasing its circulation. 
Among the criticisms most fre- 
uently heard regarding the confer- 
ence were the following: 


l. There 


were too many excursions, picnics 
nd rec ptions. 
2. Visiting students who were not delegates 
‘re a distracting element. 
3. The conference dodged some of the most 
tal issues—such as the Jewish question, war 
lebts and religious problems. 
4. The effort to be inoffensive to anyone 
tduced the discussions to a level of common- 
ace remarks. 


Unity in diversity was neverthe- 
ess attained in large measure and 
a spirit of good-will prevailed. Sharp 
lifference of opinion was voiced re- 








Meet Mr. Koo 








T Z. KOO, a China-educated 
« Chinese. whose two visits 
to America and Europe have 
revealed him as one of the first 


missionaries from the East to 
the West, convicting us of sin 
and making us proud of our 
privileges of world fellowship 
in the Association and the Fed- 
eration; Associate Secretary of 
the National Council of the Chi- 
nese Y. M. C, A. 








garding the wisdom of fostering the 
“work student” idea; one British dele- 
gate declared himself a “loafer,” 
and said he was proud of it; his pro- 
vocative statement called forth a fierce 


trouncing, however, from Welsh, 
Canadian, Irish and German dele- 
gates. A Roman Catholic professor 


from Poland uttered his conviction 
that international co-operation can be 
achieved only through exercising a 
Christian spirit. His statement was 
challenged by an Englishman who 
held that dogmatic Christianity is not 
conducive to the free use of rational- 
istic processes. 


The spirit of I. S. S., as manifested 
in the conference, is mutual respect, 
eagerness for facts, delightful fellow- 
ship and a passion to serve. These 
are values which must be conserved 
and extended; the World’s Student 
Christian Federation will be wise in 
continuing to support such a construc- 
tive movement for the peoples of 
Europe and the world. 


C. D. HURREY. 


World friendship is an ideal 
which may be tested in the 
ready-at-hand laboratory of 
any American campus. 
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Where Race and Creeds Meet 


Tt past year has witnessed the 
organization and consolidation of 
a Student Movement in all the uni- 
versity centers of the Czechoslovakian 
Republic. The following report tells 
of an interesting venture: 


“The normal close of the year’s 
work would have been a summer con 
ference of the “Akademicka Ymca,” 
as the new movement is called. Its 
leaders felt, however, that the situa- 
tion was ripe for an even broader 
venture in Christian unity among 
students and decided to undertake the 
organization of a conference which 
would bring together members of all 
Christian organizations working 
among students in this country, of 
whatever nationality or confession. 
The conference opened on July 7, 
with 154 students and leaders in 
attendance. They represented seven 
nationalities, gathered from all parts 
of the republic, and all the principal 
confessional divisions of this part of 
Europe. There were eight Catholics, 
five members of the Czechoslovak 
National Church, sixteen Orthodox, 
ninety-six Protestants, one Jew and 
twenty-seven not members of any 
church. A useful contribution 
to the morning devotional meetings 
as well as to many other conference 
gatherings, was the congregational 
singing from Cantate Domina, the 
Federation hymnal, which had been 
interleaved with Czech and Hungar- 
ian texts for the hymns selected. Each 
sang in his own language, the melody 
joining us in the worship of our com- 
mon Lord. 


The real centre of gravity for the 
conference lay in the _ discussion 
groups. A carefully prepared pro- 
gram concentrated attention on “The 
Student and Christianity,” especially 
in connection with the problems of 
nationalism and the prevalent econ 
omic-materialistic attitude towards 
life. One was struck by the high in- 
tellectual level of the discussions, by 
their instistence on dealing with the 
Christian solution of actual prob- 
lems and by the remarkable sense of 
kindliness toward other’s opinions and 
the desire to appreciate them. In a 
week’s discussion together all came to 
a new certainty of the essential one- 
ness of their aims and _ intentions. 
With so many and diverse groups 
represented, the formation of cliques 
or separate blocs among those pres 
ent would not have been surprising. 
Not once was this evident. The new 
conviction that, whatever their creed 
or nationality, Christian students here 
have great tasks in common, and that 
all are prepared to co-operate in these 
tasks, is one permanent result of the 
conference. 
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| more than usually interestea 
the plan by which the new 
chairman of the National Council of 
Student Associations will give the 
year to circulating in and around the 
headquarters office of the new Stu 
dent This Movement has 
always fine combination of 
youth and experience, The financial 
and loads at : 
sometimes enlarge too much po- 
of experience. There are not 

a few committee meetings and inter- 
views, affecting the very center and 
life of the Student Movement, in 
which it will be most helpful to have 
the itself, incarnate in its 
Chairman, constantly ready to repre- 
sent us. His studies will be only 
partially and temporarily interrupted 
by his year’s work at “headquarters.” 
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* + * 


No one is undertaking a more in- 
teresting job than John Nipps 
(Washburn) who returns to China to 
help the National Council of the 
Y.M.C. A. organize and extend a 
campaign for industrial workers. 
Since American influence has helped 
to create the problem, it is good that 
our Student Movement will have this 
ambassador of Christian reconcilia 
tion. 
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I am interested to learn that 
Kuhlman, who studied at Yale 
ity School last year, has been 
to add to his work in Paris for 
sian students the responsibility for 
Y.M.C. A. work the countries of 
Europe where students have Orthodox 
Church 


in 


connection; namely, Greece, 
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Roumania, Bulgaria and Jugo-Slavia. 
A fraternal relation maintained 
with the Federation. 
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In the process of gradual change 
in the work of International Student 
Service (I. S. S.), Conrad Hoffman 
now becomes Foreign Student Secre- 
tary of the World’s Student Chris- 
tian Federation. He will also main- 
tain a relation with the general work 
of I. S. S. 
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Former student secretaries and of- 
ficers back during the summer from 
the corners of the earth are Dri 
Davis (Syracuse) Y. M. C. A. secre 
tary for Europe; Charles J. Ewald 
(U. of Mich.), Y. M. C. A. secretary 
for South America; Harry Kingman 
(Pomona) Y. M. C. A. secretary in 
Shanghai) and Ray Sweetman (U. 
of Wis.) Y. M. C. A. secretary. in 
Chengtu, China. 


Those who have read that 
able book which has had such a re- 
markable sale, The Christ of the In- 
dian Road, will be interested to know 
that Stanley has hiding 
himself in mountains of India, 
story his apos- 
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Professor D. J. Fleming is, I un- 
derstand, at work on a new _ book 
which will deal with the changes in 
the missionary movement and give 
reasons for the indispensability of 
the internationally significant idea 
which remains at the heart of the 
missionary cause. It is hoped that 
Association Press will be able to pro- 
duce this in the autumn. 


More than 2,500 students in col- 
leges and high schools participated in 
the Briand Speech Competition last 
spring. Prizes were offered for the 
best translations of the speech de- 
livered by M. Briand on the occasion 
of the welcome of the German dele 
gation to the League of Nations at 
Geneva last September. First place 
was won by Caroline M. Stabler of 
Smith College—and incidentally, five 
of the seven prize-winners were wo- 
men! 


These lines, written so long ago by 
Martin Luther, prop 
face the new year: 
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Dost ask that may be? 

Christ Jesus, it is He; 

Lord Sabaoth His name, 
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